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ON THE ORIGINALITY OF TERENCE! 
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In 1923 Professor Gilbert Norwood, then at the University Col- 
lege of South Wales and Monmouthshire but now at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, published an interesting and valuable volume on 
The Art of Terence? Several pages* of this work were devoted 
to a consideration of the ‘‘originality’’ of Terence. By this term 
the author did not refer to the assistance which the playwright 
was sometimes charged with having received from Laelius and 
Scipio but to the degree of independence which he showed in trans- 
lating, adapting, and remodelling the Greek plays upon which his 
own were based. This question, which in the absence of the Greek 
originals is never likely to receive a definitive answer, has a bear- 
ing upon several problems in which I am interested; and con- 
sequently I desire on the present occasion to pass briefly in review 
the arguments which Professor Norwood brought forward in his 
study of this topic. 

On the one side of this question Norwood listed certain state- 
ments in the literary tradition, the force of which, he thinks, is 
in the outcome more than counterbalanced by six negative argu- 
ments. 

In the first place, then, after citing certain formulae like Graeca 
Menandru in the didasealic notices and certain phrases in Terence’s 
own prologues, together with similar statements in Donatus’ com- 
mentary and the words 


conversum expressumque Latina voce Menandrum 


in Cicero’s epigram on Terence, Norwood roundly declares: ‘‘It 
must be confused that the evidence against his [Terence’s] orig- 
inality is at first sight overwhelming.’’ 


1 Read before the American Philological Association at the University of 
Cincinnati, Dec. 29, 1927. 


2 Oxford: Basil Blackwell, pp. 156. 
3 Cf. op. cit., pp. 4-17. 
4Cf. op. cit., pp. 4 f. 
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It is unfortunate that the author begins his discussion with such 
an overstatement, for in fact, with two possible exceptions, there 
is nothing here which is not consonant with almost any degree of 
literalness or independence in Terence’s relation to the Greek 
originals. The two exceptions are the phrases ‘‘ex integra Graeca 
integram comoediam’’ in Heauton, vs. 4, and ‘‘verbum de verbo 
expressum’’ in Ad., vs. 11, both of which I have already had oc- 
easion to discuss elsewhere.° The former phrase is an assurance 
that the Heauton was neither the result of contamination nor de- 
rived from a Greek play which had previously been translated into 
Latin. I shall carry the discussion of the passage no further at 
this time for the reason that I do not recall that any one but Nor- 
| wood has ever maintained that these words indicate the degree of 
i‘, fidelity with which Terence reproduced the ipsissima verba of 
Menander, Apollodorus, or Diphilus. 


, The other phrase is more difficult. Obviously the exact signi- 
. fieance of such words would vary at different periods and in dif- 
i> ferent places according to prevailing traditions and current prac- 


tices in such matters. Fabia saw the truth long ago® when he 
ie wrote: ‘‘Terence n’a pas plus connu et pratiqué que les anciens 
y en général ce que nous appelons la traduction littérale.’’ 

" In this connection it is illuminating to examine three parallel 
ry passages which Aulus Gellius has placed in juxtaposition from 


Menander’s Plocium and Caecilius Statius’ translation thereof, and 
to read Gellius’ own comments upon them. 


i" We are accustomed to read the comedies of our Latin poets as taken over 
and translated (sumptas ac versas) from Greek poets like Menander, Posidip- 
pus, Apollodorus, Alexis, etc. When we read the former, they not only cause 
us no particular irritation but even seem delightful and attractive—so much 
so, in fact, that you might think that they could not be improved upon. But 
when you turn to the Greek works from which they have been derived and 
consider the details, how utterly base and unworthy the Latin versions begin 
to appear.? 


In illustration of this criticism Gellius quoted Menander’s Greek 
and Caecilius’ Latin for three passages in the Plocitum. The Greek 
| of the third passage, which is the one most closely translated by 
if Caecilius, reads as follows: 


5 Cf. ‘‘A Study of Terence’s Prologues,’’ Philological Quarterly, VI (1927), 
235-69, especially pp. 248-50 and 264 f. 

6 Cf. the introduction of his edition of the Eunuchus (Paris, 1895), p. 58, 
n. 5; cited also by Norwood, op. ctt., p. 5, n. 2. 

7Cf. Noct. Att. II, 23 (Hertz’ edition), somewhat abbreviated and para- 
phrased. 
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® teis xoxddaipov, Satis Gv xévns 
8s mite tev avayxaiwv _Exer 
unt’, Gv atvynon els ta tov Biov, 
dSvvato 
év xai pio 


th, tOv pév avagav Exav 
axavtwv, tav 8’ dya@v ovdév pégos, 
into évoc dAy@v, Gxavtac vovbeta. 
‘‘Let us consider,’’ continues Gellius, ‘‘how these words have been 
mangled by Caecilius: 
Is demum infortunatus est homo 
pauper, gui educit in egestatem liberos, 
cui fortuna et res utut est continuo patet. 
Nam opulento famam facile occultat factio.’’ 


Here nine lines of Greek have been reduced to four lines of Latin; 
the first line and a half have been given a relatively close and ad- 
equate translation in the first two lines of the Latin, especially when 
metrical requirements are taken into account; but the other six 
and a half lines have been sadly misrepresented by the last two 
lines of Caecilius. Still, as such things were done among the Ro- 
mans, this must be recognized as a good translation. 
The worst of the three pairs of passages is the second, where 

Gellius says that Caecilius has ‘‘spoiled’’ (corrupit) his original. 

xal ayodv t aver’ éxeivect 

Fxouev, ”AxodAov, os, — 


8’ doyahéa ’otiv, époi 


padAov [B.] nodypa Guayov Aéyets, 
a. 


[A] Sed tua morosane uxor, quaeso, est? [B] Quam rogas? 
[A] Qui tandem? [B] Taedet mentionis, quae mihi, 
ubi domum adveni, adsedi, extemplo savium 
dat ieiuna anima. [A] Nil peccat de savio. 
Ut devomas volt, quod foris potaveris. 
Here not a single word of the Greek is literally reproduced in the 
Latin version; and nothing of the thought is carried over, either, 
beyond the expression of the distaste which the speaker feels for 
his wife. Moreover, a speech of five and a half lines has been 
broken up into a dialogue, and the details coarsened. In the light 
of this version, it is obvious that the Romans might have thought 
a passage verbum de verbo expressum which nevertheless fell far 
short of what we would consider a word-for-word translation. 
Since the first pair of passages is longer and falls between the 
two extremes already considered, I shall not stop to quote the text. 
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Except for the absence of coarseness, the situation here is much 
the same as in the last instance: the emotional atmosphere is pre- 
served but at the expense not merely of the concrete details but 
even of the original wording. 

The final comment of Gellius, non puto Caecilium sequi debuisse 
quod assequi nequiret, is perhaps unfair, since obviously he and 
Caecilius, though each probably reacted faithfully to the opinions 
and practices of his own age, had entirely different ideas of what 
is meant by a translation. 

The question now arises as to whether these three passages were 
typical of Caecilius’ methods; and of course the likelihood must 
be allowed that Gellius choose the best examples which he could 
find to confirm his contention. Nevertheless, anyone who has com- 
pared the extensive fragments of Roman tragoediae® of this general 
period with the extant body of Greek tragedies upon which they 
were at least ultimately based, will find it easy to believe that in 
both fields Roman playwrights not only felt but also exercised con- 
siderable freedom in dealing with their Greek prototypes. 

We now return to the main question as to whether Terence was 
more strict in this matter than his contemporaries and, in parti- 
cular, whether the phrase verbum de verbo expressum in Ad., vs. 
11, may properly be employed to prove him so. Although I am 
personally convinced that he was more strict, especially in the 
Heauton,’ still the fact remains that verbum . . . expressum is not 
only to be discounted on the basis of contemporary practices but 
also to be limited’® in its application to the scene which Terence 
had lifted from the Lvvanodvijoxovtes of Diphilus and inserted by 
*‘eontamination’’ in his version of Menander’s ’AdeAqoi. In those 
days to translate a Greek play which had already been translated 
was considered plagiarism (furtum), and the Luvanxofvyjoxovtes 
had already been translated by Plautus. Terence’s defense™ is 
that the very scene which he was transcribing had by some chance 
been passed over by Plautus, who had therefore left it untouched 
(integrum) for another to use. Now if Plautus translated the 
other scenes of this play after the fashion employed by Caecilius 
in the Plocitwm and if Terence had followed the same style in tak- 


8 Cf., e.g., Ennius’ transcription of Eur., Medea, vss. 214-18. 
® Cf. Philological Quarterly VI (1927), 251 and 258. 


10 Norwood is aware of this fact, op. cit., p. 6, but does not permit it to in- 
fluence his deductions. 


11 Cf. Philological Quarterly, VI, 264 f. 
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ing over this one scene, it is obvious that verbal resemblances” 
might easily have been found in the two versions, which would 
quickly have brought forth charges that Terence had exceeded the 
narrow boundaries which were left open to him. Accordingly, if 
he wished to carry through what he was attempting, he had only 
one line of effective defense against the possibility of such charges. 
This was to translate this scene with such fidelity that the fact 
would be beyond dispute that he was borrowing from this very 
passage of Diphilus’ play and from nowhere else. I maintain that 
this was exactly what Terence did do, and that it is exactly what 
in vs. 11 of the prologue he said that he was doing. Consequently 
the phrase has no application to his method of translation else- 
where. 

It will be remembered that we have been reviewing the evidence 
which Norwood believed to be ‘‘at first sight overwhelming’’ against 
the originality of Terence and sufficient to establish the ‘‘natural 
conelusion’’ that ‘‘the Terentian corpus is a mass of translation 
as close to the originals as the demands of verse permit.’’** I hope 
that I have sueceeded in showing that the arguments adduced, even 
considered by themselves and quite apart from arguments of a 
contrary tendency, are not capable of establishing any such pre- 
sumption. 

Having first set up a straw man of this character, Professor Nor- 
wood at onee proceeded to knock him down by means of six nega- 
tive arguments, which we shall now pass under review. The first 
of these is that ‘‘were Terence only a translator, it would be amaz- 
ing or ineredible that his comedies, when arranged in chronological 
order, should exhibit a steady advance in technical excellence. The 
detailed proof of this advance forms the greater part of the present 
essay.’”""* With the consent of my readers I shall defer the dis- 
cussion of this argument and return to it at the end. 

Norwood’s second point is Terence’s practice of contaminatio, 
which he regards as 
a sign of originality and originality of a marked, indeed perplexing order. We 
do at any rate know this of Menander, that he was a master of his craft... . 


that his construction was so nerveless and loose that it would admit, and con- 
ceivably be improved by, the insertion of a scene or scenes culled from Diphilus, 


_12 For uncertainty actually arising from a situation of this sort in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘contamination’’ of the Eunuchus, ef. ibid., VI, 260. 


13 Cf. op. cit., p. 5. 
14 Cf. op. cit., p. 6. 
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is a great strain on credulity, especially when this eccentric surgery is prac- 
tised by a foreigner of twenty or thereabouts. .. . The fact is that contami- 
natio by its very nature will, if dispassionately considered, show us how Ter- 
rence worked. It is already plain that he has his own conception of each plot 
and insists on following that conception.15 


The practice of contaminatio is of course evidence that Terence 
felt at liberty to treat the Greek original with considerable free- 
dom; and it is conceivable that one who exercised such freedom 
in this particular might use it also in translating each ‘‘ingredient”’ 
of a ‘‘contaminated’’ play. But whether Terence in fact did so 
is the whole point at issue, and we must look elsewhere for the 
answer. At least Norwood is correct in stating that the use of 
contaminatio is no proof of ‘‘slavish imitation.’’ 

Norwood continues : 


In the third place, how on the translation-theory are we to explain the fact 
that Plautus, with exactly the same models, and often no other models, before 
him, is so different from Terence. . . . it must be said that Plautus is not 
merely inferior to Terence, he is not even in the same class. . . . How can this 
kind of literature and the Terentian comedies proceed by the same method from 
the same source? For the same method it is, so we are given to understand. 
The Plautine prologues describe Plautus’ indebtedness to Greek models pre- 
cisely as does Terence. .. . Further, two of the extant comedies are derived, 
according to their didascaliae, from one and the same original, Menander’s 
Adelphoe. The Terentian ‘copy’ is the Adelphoe; but some readers will find 
it difficult to guess what comedy of Plautus is involved. Incredible as it ap- 
pears, that comedy is the Stichus! This ludicrous situation should by itself 
go far to explode the translation-theory. Plautus and Terence claim to trans- 
late models taken from the same literary family at any rate—if we shrink 
from the Adelphoe plays as an isolated and unintelligible miracle. Then why 
is there not a strong family likeness between the work of the two Latin play- 
wrights? That each is simply translating is impossible. The natural sur- 
mise is that both are innovating.16 


As to one detail of this argument Norwood acknowledges in a 
footnote Schoell’s suggestion that Menander had written two plays 
called ’AdeAqoi. This theory is extremely plausible and has recently 
been re-examined by Professor Sedgwick,’? who believes that 
"AdeAqpoi A’ was the source of Terence’s play and ’Adedqoi B’ of 
Plautus’. The use of such doublets was by no means uncommon 
among Greek playwrights, and might denote either that the second 
play of the same name was merely a second edition of the first, re- 
vised much or little, or that it was an entirely different production. 
’AdeAqoi, moreover, was a common title in Greek comedy, six plays 
of that name being known in addition to Menander’s.'® It is there- 


15 Cf. op. cit., p. 8. 
16 Cf. op. cit., pp. 9 f. 

17 Cf. Classical Review, XXXIX (1925), 59 f. 

18 And not counting two pieces entitled ’AdeAqai. 
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fore not difficult to understand why Plautus’ Stichus and Terence’s 
Adelphoe were so dissimilar. 

It is obvious, also, that Norwood failed to appreciate the enor- 
mous fecundity and diversity of Greek comedy. It has been es- 
timated’® that 1800 comedies were listed in the great didascalic 
inscription at Rome, even on the assumption that this carried no 
entries later than about 270 B.C., a full century before the be- 
ginning of Terence’s career. And Professor Prescott®® has per- 
tinently inquired what ‘‘absolute uniformity’’ and ‘‘complete regu- 
larity’? may be expected in authors like Antiphanes credited with 
260 plays, Alexis with 245, Philemon with 97, and Menander with 
over a hundred. If Terence’s ‘‘subject-matter is amazingly limit- 
ed,’’?? it must be supposed that this type of subject appealed to 
him, not that he had no opportunity of choosing something else. 
On the other hand, Plautus had not only different tastes but more 
eatholie tastes. In the prologue to the Captivi he boasted that he 
had found a play : 


non pertractate factast neque item ut ceterae (vs. 55). 


The diversity of theme in the plays which have come down to us 
under the name of Plautus suggests that this was a conscious prin- 


ciple in the system on which he operated. 

For the rest, no one would or could deny the importance of the 
personal equation when dramatic material, even similar or identical 
material, was being adopted by two different playwrights. Scholars 
are all but a unit in believing that Plautus was an exemplar of 
Italian humor and that the more boisterous passages and the scenes 
of horse-play and slap-stick were enlargements due to him or even 
independently invented by him, but that Terence, on the contrary, 
was more sympathetic with Hellenic feeling and placed more value 
upon subtlety and refinement. Whatever validity may or may not 
adhere in this differentiation, the fact remains that the two men 
were inevitably different in personality and therefore would nec- 
essarily choose different types of Greek plays for their use and 
that, so far as they allowed themselves to take liberties with their 
originals, they would select different kinds of innovations to intro- 
duce. Such a statement, however, constitutes no proof that Terence 


(ase 3). Dittmer, Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae Found at Rome 
: 

2¢ Cf. Classical Philology, XI (1916), 136, n. 2. 

21 Cf. Norwood, op. cit., p. 4. 
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refashioned the Greek plays with such freedom that his comedies 
were to all intents and purposes independent creations, which is 
the underlying assumption of Norwood’s thesis that the plays when 
arranged in chronological sequence exhibit a steadily ascending 
order of dramatic merit and technical excellence.”? 
Norwood finds his fourth argument in the celebrated verses of 

Julius Caesar: 

tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Menander, 

poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 

lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis, 

comica ut aequato virtus polleret honore 


cum Graecis neve hae despectus parte iaceres! 
unum hoe maceror ac doleo tibi desse, Terenti. 


Norwood frankly admits that these verses are ‘‘ double-edged, ’’ since 
in the fact that ‘‘our poet is called a ‘half-Menander”* one im- 
plication . . . is at least this that Terence has no particular inde- 
pendent value.’’ Nevertheless Norwood argues: 


Postponing all question as to what precisely Caesar intends by comic force, 
we can assert at once that this criticism proves beyond doubt that in its 
author’s view Terence was no mere copyist or translator. Had he been so, 
the comic power of Menander must have shown itself in the Roman plays. In 
fact, it is precisely this element which could not be spoiled by a translator, 
while wit and beauty of diction might easily perish in the alembic. The 
poorest version of Aristophanes, however it mangles the lyrics of the Birds, 
does not omit Prometheus and his umbrella, still less the whole comic con- 
ception of Nephelococeygia and its meaning for politics and theology.24 


Here, it will be observed that, despite his disclaimer, Norwood 
really assumes ‘‘comie force’’® to refer to quality of dramatic 
action, even though later on (op. cit., p. 141) he is unable to choose 
between this meaning and forcefulness of diction. But the exten- 
sive fragments of Menander which have come to light within the 
last quarter-century show that Terence was not inferior to Menan- 
der in dramatic action, and in a matter so palpable Caesar could 
not have been deceived. Accordingly, it is clear that his verses 
refer exclusively to stylistic qualities: Terence’s language had 
purity and polish but lacked force. Perhaps Caesar was mistaken 


22 Cf. op. cit., p. 6; ef. also p. 13: ‘‘But the architecture of each play is 
his own. . . . All the specifically dramatic qualities, all that places him among 
the great playwrights—all this is Terence, and nothing but Terence.’’ 

23 For another interpretation of this phrase as meaning the ‘‘counterpart,”’ 
‘‘other half,’’ or ‘second volume’’ of Menander, cf. P.Q., VI (1927), 252-54. 
See also Pascal, ‘‘1l] Menandro Latino,’’ in Athenaeum, IV (1926), 48-51. 

24 Cf. Norwood, op. cit., p. 11. 


25 Elsewhere Norwood recognizes that comica modifies virtus, not vis; cf. 
op. cit., p. 140, n. 3. 
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in this judgment. Norwood evidently thinks so and dogmatically 
asserts that ‘‘whichever horn of the dilemma we choose, Caesar 
must be set down as the worst of crities.’”* But at least in such 
a matter there is room for difference of opinion, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that Cicero in the verses?’ which he wrote in praise 
of Terence shared the same judgment. His lecto sermone and come 
loquens ... dulcia miscens correspond to Caesar’s puri sermonis and 
lenibus scriptis, while sedatis motibus is another way of expressing 
the absence of vis. The point of view in regard to the relative 
merits of Menander and Terence was probably derived from M. 
Antonius Gnipho, who was the teacher of both Cicero and Caesar 
and had perhaps set this subject as an exercise in verse composi- 
tion.2* In the judgment of this group, then, Menander exemplified, 
as Terence did not, the words of Horace: 
interdum tamen et vocem Comoedia tollit, 
iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore.29 

Now it is self-evident that, even if Terence failed to reproduce the 
foreefulness of Menander’s language, he would not thereby be 
proved to have departed widely from the ‘‘architecture’’® of the 
Greek play which he was translating. In fact the very attempt to 
translate closely might well be the effective cause of a lack of force- 
fulness in expression. 

Norwood’s fifth argument is drawn from Donatus’ commentary 
upon Terence. 

It is plainly absurd that, if Terence is <merely> translating, the note- 
writer should stop at certain isolated passages and remark: ‘This is a trans- 
lation of the following words by Menander.’ E.g. on Andria, vs. 592 (quid 
nam audio?) : Menander enim sic ait: ti 8m xot’ dxovtow; on Eunuchus, vs. 131 
(quid igitur faciam?): Menander: elta ti xoimow; on Adelphoe, vs. 43 (quod 
fortunatum isti putant): Menander: & paxdguv pw’, dots yuvaix’ od AapBave- 
Donatus, moreover, often indicates a divergence of treatment. A noteworthy 
instance of this is found at the opening of The Girl of Andros. In Menan- 
der’s Andria the preliminary explanation was contained in a monologue of the 
senex, and in his Perinthia there was a dialogue between this person and his 


= But Terence offers a conversation between Simo and his freedman 
sla... .82 


26 Cf. op. cit., p. 141. 
27 Cf. Wessner’s Donatus, I, p. 9. 


28 Cf. Sihler, 4.J.P., XXVI (1905), 13 and 16 f., and Oldfather and Bloom, 
C.J., XXII (1927), 587 f. 


29 Ars Poet., vss. 93 f. 

30 Cf. Norwood, op. cit., p. 13. 

31 The reference should be to vs. 46, i.e., to the first verse after the prologue. 
82 A conflation of Norwood, op. cit., pp. 11f. and note 2. 
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The inference is that, if Donatus could find parallels no more 
striking than those cited, he must have had a poor collection to 
choose from. But these citations do not warrant such an assump- 
tion. Donatus did not quote these Greek phrases in order to show 
how much they resembled the version of Terence, but for quite 
another purpose. This fact is partly obscured because Norwood 
did not take his citations from the best edition of Donatus, viz., 
that of Wessner.** Two of the three notes deal with a syntactical 
problem, the use of audio (audiam) and faciam in deliberative ques- 
tions. In the last passage Donatus strove to clear up the applica- 
tion of isti, a point which is indeed far from certain. 

With Norwood’s citation of the first passage** should be compared 
the following from Wessner’s edition : ‘‘QVIDNAM AUDIO legitur 
et ‘audiam’; Menander enim sie ait ti mot’ aGxovooua.’’ Quite 
apart from the Greek citation, therefore, it is plain that there was 
a variant reading here in Terence. The Greek text is corrupt but, 
if Dziatzko’s emendation is correct, Donatus was citing Menander 
as favoring the reading audiam, which he evidently took as a 
future. The citation was not made merely to show how closely 
Terence followed his model. 

The intention of the second note, which also needs to be cited 
in full, is much the same: ‘‘QVID IGITVR FACIAM Menander 
ti hine Vergilius® ‘hem quid agam.’’’ It seems that 
Donatus preferred to interpret all three verbs as indicatives. The 
fact that he cites Vergil again indicates that he was not primarily 
intending to prove a resemblance between the Greek and Latin 
versions. 

The third note is longer than I eare to take space to quote, but 
the whole point is the application of isti, which Terence’s context 
does not make clear. Donatus quotes Menander to show that the 
form of expression there is dissimilar and does not contribute to 


33 Leipzig: Teubner, 1902-1908. 

34 Norwood does not indicate from what edition of Donatus he is citing. 
The reading dxovow, which of course may be either future or subjunctive, is 
preserved in Stephanus’ edition (1536). It is at any rate unfortunate that 
Norwood cited the passage in a form which obscures the purpose of Donatus’ 
note. 

35 Wessner inserted a reference to Aen. IV, 534, where modern editions 
read en quid ago? It is interesting to note that on this passage Servius cited 
Terence’s quid igitur faciam? According to Wetmore’s Index Verborum 
Vergilianus, agam occurs in Vergil only at Aen. IV, 546. Either Donatus knew 
a different reading at vs. 534, or he had confused the forms in the two neigh- 
boring passages. At any rate the intention of his note at this point is plain. 
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the elucidation of the problem.** So far from proving how closely 
Terence follows his Greek, the result is precisely the opposite. On 
the other hand, the very fact that Donatus felt it necessary to quote 
Menander, even though the citation did not assist in clearing up 
the uncertainty, indicates that normally the two versions were close 
enough together so that a collation of the two would be considered 
essential in discussing such a topic. 

What becomes, then, of Norwood’s assumption that such passages 
afford the most striking examples that Donatus could find of close 
adherence to his Greek model on the part of Terence? It must be 
rejected. The fact is that verbal resemblances of this sort do not 
seem to have interested Donatus at all, and he fails to cite even 
the most striking instance known to us; ef. Ad. 866: 


ego ille agrestis, saevos, tristis, parcus, truculentus, tenax 
with 


éy@ 5’ ayeoixos, éeydtns, mxgds, 

To me it seems that the most natural inference from this situation 
is that Terence so often translated about as faithfully as the differ- 
ence in language and the requirements of his meter would permit, 
that resemblances of this sort excited no surprise and seemed to 
Donatus to require no comment. 

Moreover, this conclusion finds support in the fact that Donatus 
records Terence’s departures from his original not only in matters 
of real importance, relatively speaking, like the combination of 
Diphilus’ Commorientes with Menander’s Adelphoe to form the 
Latin play of that name or the invention of a secondary plot de 
novo for the Andria, but also in details which were more or less 
insignificant such as the substitution of a dialogue between a senex 
and a libertus for a monologue or for a dialogue between a senex 
and his wife,** the expression of a thought indirectly instead of 


36 Wessner marks the beginning of the Greek quotation in this note as hope- 
lessly corrupt. The emendation followed by Norwood is especially unsatis- 
factory as involving a non-Greek construction, the accusative of exclamation. 

37 Cf. Photius s.v. oxvedc, avdéxactos, avotngds. It is true that Photius 
does not mention in which of Menander’s plays these words occur, but scholars, 
including Meineke and Kock, accept the attribution to the ’ASeAqoi without 
question.—In P.Q., VI (1927), 265, n. 56, read ‘‘Photius’’ for ‘‘Donatus’’ 
at the end of fourth line. 


38Cf. Donatus ad Ad., vs. 14. 
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letting it come from the character’s own lips as in Menander,” 
the remodeling of a declarative sentence into a question,*® the fact 
that a character fails to reply to a greeting in Terence but was 
more polite in Menander,*? that an unhappy youth in the Adelphoe 
threatened to go into exile, whereas Menander represented him as 
contemplating suicide,*? and countless other instances of varying 
degrees of triviality.** Legrand seems well warranted in saying: 
‘‘TDid Terence, then, invent so much, add or suppress so much in 
the process of drawing his characters that we need have constant 
seruples when we quote him? The changes indicated by Donatus 
are not of great consequence, and it is hard to understand why 
they should have been thought worthy of special mention if many 
others of greater importance had existed. Donatus—or the authors 
upon whom he relied—must have pointed out only such of them 
as constituted something exceptional in the works of Terence.’’** 

Norwood’s final argument rests upon certain phrases in Terence’s 
prologues, though he grants that these ‘‘are no less double-edged 
in appearance than Caesar’s verdict.”’ 


But the main impression which they convey is that Terence puts himself 

forward boldly as an innovator; he is the exponent of a new dramatic school:— 
facite aequi sitis, date crescendi copiam, 
novarum qui spectandi faciunt copiam 
sine vitiis (Heaut. vss. 28-30). 

The very raison d’étre of these prologues is to bespeak attention for a new 
enterprise, the challenge of youthful audacity to a stupid tasteless public and 
pedantic out-of-date rivals. Could anything be more ridiculous if Terence 
is only staging versions of Greek work known and admired for generations, 
much of it, moreover, already produced on the Roman stage with applause. 
It may be observed by the way that the prologue to our text of The Mother. 
in-Law calls the final version ‘entirely new’ (planest pro nova, vs. 5). How 
ean this be, if the earlier version or versions, and the final, are all transla 


tions of one original? . . .45 

The last point is extremely unfortunate for Norwood’s conten- 
tion, since he has misunderstood the phrase pro nova.*® Terence 
meant simply that an old play (but never produced) was being 


39 Cf. Donatus ad Phor., vs. 647. 
40 Cf. Donatus ad And., vs. 794. 
41 Cf. Donatus ad Ad., vs. 81. 
42 Cf. Donatus ad Ad., vs. 275. 
4° For other examples, cf. Norwood, op. cit., p. 11, n. 3, and Legrand, The 
New Greek Comedy (translated by Loeb), p. 49. 
44 Cf. Legrand, op. cit., pp. 49 f. 
45 Cf. Norwood, op. ctt., p. 12. 
46 Cf. P.Q., VI, 267, n. 61. 
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performed ‘‘as if new,’’ ‘‘instead of a new one,’’ ‘‘as a substitute 
for a new one.’’ 

Moreover, the words of Hec., vss. 28-30, are entirely incapable 
of sustaining the interpretation which Norwood rests upon them. 
Terence claimed nothing for himself there but that his plays were 
sine vitiis. Surely this phrase is quite consonant with the supposi- 
tion that Terence is striving to introduce a new elegance into the 
process of transferring Menander from Greek to Latin and have 
no necessary bearing whatsoever upon the degree of accuracy em- 
ployed. In fact, to me it would seem that, so far as they imply 
anything, they imply a greater closeness to the original. 

We are now ready to resume the consideration of Norwood’s first 

negative argument (see p. 101, above) : 
. . - were Terence only a translator, would it not be amazing or incredible 
that his comedies, when arranged in chronological order, should exhibit a steady 
advance in technical excellence? The detailed proof of this advance forms 
the greater part of the present essay. “Here it must suffice to state dogmat- 
ically, by anticipation, that the sequence—The Girl of Andros, Self-Punish- 
ment, The Eunuch, Phormio, The Mother-in-Law, The Brothers—is both the 
order of composition and a steadily ascending order of dramatic merit... . 
If, then, Terence is nothing but a borrower, we are to believe that he began 
by translating comparatively weak comedies, and selected better and better 
as he went on. Is this in the least probable? Is it credible? . . . Is it not 
plain that a man in Terence’s position would select at once the simplest among 
the very best of his exemplar’s work, and only after repeated successes come 
to writings of less merit ?47 

There is nothing here to impress us greatly. Of how many play- 
wrights in the dramatic history of all the world would it be true 
that the chronological sequence of their plays formed ‘‘a steadily 
ascending order of dramatic merit?’’ Such a hypothesis is so un- 
reasonable as itself to require the most conclusive proof instead 
of lending support to other theories. Norwood thinks that, if any- 
one were translating Mr. Hardy’s novels into Russian or Shake- 
speare into Japanese, he would begin with the best works of these 
writers and gradually descend to those of lesser merit—the very 
opposite of what he conceives Terence to have done. If it be con- 
sidered possible that the writings of each author could be graduated 
according to relative worth to the general satisfaction of competent 
critics, it would be interesting to examine the sequences actually 
adopted by different translators of various modern writers. It is 
plain in advance that merit would be only one of several factors 
involved in each selection. Another factor in the case of Terence 


47Norwood, op. cit., pp. 6 f. 
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and Menander is perhaps discoverable in the ancient tradition. 
Terence died on a trip to Greece, and different theories were ad- 
vanced as to the reasons for his journey thither. There were several 
authorities who stated that while there he had translated numerous 
plays of Menander into Latin.** Is it unreasonable to surmise from 
this situation that the full corpus of Menander was not readily pro- 
curable in Rome in the middle of the second century B.C. and that 
Terence’s range of selection had thus been considerably curtailed. 

The crux of the argument, however, is the Hecyra, which Nor- 
wood considers ‘‘possibly the finest masterpiece of high comedy 
in the world.’’*® ‘‘The truth is that, if we look simply at the work 
Terence has here (se. in the Hecyra) bequeathed to us, we find the 
purest and most perfect example of classical high comedy, strictly 
so called, which dramatic literature can offer from any age or any 
nation. . . . in these virtues our neglected play has stood unsur- 
passed for twenty-one centuries.’’°° 

Such an aberration of judgment is perhaps not to be marvelled 
at. Norwood’s book is suggestive, brightly written, reveals wide 
reading, and displays real insight into dramatic secrets and not a 
few instances of rare discernment. And yet our examination of 
his arguments as regards Terence’s originality has shown that, on 
the one hand, his two main positive arguments do not substantiate 
his statement that ‘‘the evidence against Terence’s originality is at 
first sight overwhelming’’ and that, on the other hand, five of his 
six negative arguments certainly do not ‘‘make it flatly impossible 
to regard Terence as a mere translator, indeed as less than an in- 
dependent playwright in all the definitely dramatic aspects of his 
works.’’*? The truth is that Norwood, despite all his other merits, 
has a fondness for immoderate statements as, e.g., when he declares 
that Plautus ‘‘wrote plays like a blacksmith mending a watch,’’” 
that Terence has suffered from ‘‘the strange tendency of classical 
scholars to estimate dramatic works without considering their dra- 


48 Cf. Wessner, Vol. I, pp. 7f. According to Q. Cosconius the number was 
108, which is usually given as the total number of Menander’s plays and is 
only one short of the largest aggregate mentioned by any ancient writer. But 
of course Terence had already translated several of these before going to 
Greece and several others were rendered unavailable for new translation, under 
the contemporary theory of furtum, by having already been translated by 
others. 

49 Cf. Norwood, op. cit., p. 3. 

50 Ibid., pp. 90 f. 

51 Ibid., p. 6. 

52 Ibid., p. 1. 
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matic qualities,’’** that the Amphitruo was ‘‘possibly the most de- 
testable of Plautus’ productions,’’* that ‘‘the Victorian blight 
brought both drama and popular dramatic taste in England to the 
lowest point compatible with civilization,’’*> and that ‘‘Caesar must 
be set down as the worst of crities.’"°* Of course Norwood is priv- 
ileged to entertain whatever opinion may please him of the 
Hecyra, and I confess that his high appreciation of it has value 
as a needed corrective to the undue depreciation of some critics, 
both ancient and modern. But it is self-evident that Norwood’s 
rating of the Hecyra can be used as evidence to convince other stu- 
dents only as they are persuaded of its value. Norwood has now 
had an opportunity to state his case for the Hecyra, and the de- 
cision may be seen in the words of Professor Phillimore’s review: 
‘“‘T quarrel with a judgment that prefers the Hecyra to the Heau- 
ton, a comedy which ventures even higher in emotion and fits the 
most consummate of humorous reversals (better than that of the 
Adelphoe, because richer in irony) into the very marrow of the 
plot.’*’ It is plain that in his extravagant advocacy of the Hecyra 
Norwood is in the ease of ‘‘my son John’’ with whom the rest of 
the army is out of step. Consequently the argument drawn from 
the alleged coincidence between the chronological sequence and 
the order of merit in Terence’s plays loses all validity as-a proof 
of his originality. 

It remains to examine Norwood’s general conclusions which, 
though resting upon insecure foundations, may nevertheless be 
more or less acceptable, since the truth must needs lie somewhere 
between the two extremes which he mentions. 


Terence uses the Greek New Comedy as a kind of quarry. Often he may 
translate several consecutive lines, conceivably at times a whole scene. But 
the architecture of each play is his own. Any existing passages that happen 
exactly to suit his purpose he feels at liberty to take over with the minimum 
of alteration demanded by prosody and the difference between Roman and 
Athenian topography and social custom. But he never allows the drift of a 
speech or scene to twist him aside from his own object. All the specifically 
dramatic qualities, all that places him among the great playwrights—all this 
is Terence and nothing but Terence. He employs the Greek literature before 
him as Shakespeare employs Plutarch and Holinshed. ... On one illustrious 
Instance of adaptation we may dwell more in detail. Not only is it deeply 
interesting in itself; so long as we possess no complete work of Menander, 
Apollodorus, or Diphilus, it is seareely too much to say that this modern in- 
stance is our best guide in the study of Terentian imitation. 


53 Ibid., p. 3, n. 

54 Ibid., p. 16. 

55 Ibid., p. 90. 

56 Ibid., p. 141. 

57 Cf. Classical Review, XXXIX (1925), 41. 
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Moliére was understood to have translated in his Amphitryon the Amphitruo 
of Plautus. This is in some sense true. Though, as was to be expected, the 
wit almost everywhere receives a finer edge, the diction vastly more grace and 
suppleness, yet the whole plot and nearly all the scenes retain precisely the 
external shape which Plautus gave them. Moreover, we find now and again 
close translation as we understand it today. . . . But observe the discrepancies. 
First of all, Moliére introduces new characters, . . . Secondly, he has practised 
auto-contaminatio, if the expression may be allowed, and, turning his back 
upon Plautus, has borrowed from a scene of his own Dom Gracie de Navarre. 
But the third change is vastly more momentous; it is the strong tinge of moral 
consciousness which marks the French work. . . . But by far the most striking 
improvement effected by Moliére is curiously Terentian in its technical vigor 
and delicacy, if not in its content. His Jupiter is not content to be accepted 
by Alcmena simply as Amphitryon. . . . The disguised god begs her to see 
in him a lover as well as a husband. It is a superb stroke of stagecraft, . 

From all the evidence available, it seems to the present writer highly prob- 
able that the Terentian ‘imitation’ of Menander was closely analogous to this 
‘imitation’ of Plautus by Moliére, who, while keeping (as regards ‘the story’) 
very close to the Roman play, has usually carried the whole idea into a differ- 
ent world of thought and sentiment.58 

There is much here that is acceptable and much, as Norwood 
recognizes,°® that has already been said by others. Ad. vs. 866, 
where the Greek text has been preserved by Photius, certainly shows 
““elose translation as we understand it to-day.’’ The phrase ver- 
bum de verbo expressum (Ad., vs. 11) is most naturally interpreted 
as looking in the same direction with reference to the interpolated 
seene (vss. 154 ff.) of the same play. I am personally of the opinion 
that, possibly to a still lesser degree, the whole of the Heauwton is 
a result of the same tendency. In the second place, the prologue 
to the Eunuchus confesses that Terence ‘‘has introduced new 
characters’’ by transferring the réles of the boastful soldier and 
the parasite to that play from another one. Thirdly, he did not 
practice what Norwood calls ‘‘auto-contamination,’’ but he did 
what was equivalent to this when he invented the characters of 
Charinus and Byrrhia and added them to the Andria.® On the 
other hand, it is to be doubted that Menander’s wit ever, let alone 
“almost everywhere,’’ received ‘‘a finer edge’’ in Terence, or that 
his diction acquired ‘‘vastly more grace and suppleness.’’ I de- 
mand proof that a ‘‘strong tinge of moral consciousness’’ is more 
characteristic of Terence. than of Menander, or that the Roman 
playwright has effected a ‘‘striking improvement . . . in technical 
vigor and delicacy’’ over his Greek original. These considerations 
show us that, however interesting and suggestive may be the equa- 


tion 


58 Ibid., pp. 13-17. 
59 Ibid., p. 13, n. 3. 
60 Cf. Donatus ad And., vs. 301. 
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Terence : Menander—Moliére : Plautus, 


we must not allow ourselves to become the victims of our own 
rhetoric. 

Norwood has done well to emphasize the ‘‘architectonic power”’ 
of Terence.** But what proof has he adduced that this power was 
not already resident in Menander? When he states that in Moliére 
‘‘the whole plot and nearly all the scenes retain precisely the ex- 
ternal shape which Plautus gave them’’ and argues that the Teren- 
tian ‘‘imitation’’ of Menander was ‘‘closely analogous’’ to Moliére’s 
‘‘imitation’’ of Plautus, he seems to be granting that a large part 
of the ‘‘architecture’’ belonged to the earlier playwright. 

But let us drop inferences drawn from this comparison, and re- 
turn to Terence-Menander. In the instances where we know that 
Terence tinkered with the original plot, what has he gained in 
architectonic power? In the Andria he added the roéles of Charinus 
and Byrrhia, as Donatus says: ‘‘ne xafytixov fieret Philumenam 
spretam relinquere sine sponso, Pamphilo aliam ducente.’’ This 
does not sound very impressive, even though it has the merit of 
adding a secondary plot. Norwood himself is far more severe: 
‘*.,. Charinus and Byrrhia are dramatically useless. Their action 
has no effect on the plot; indeed it is worse than useless. It adds 
nothing and leads nowhere.’’*? Again, he inserted the abduction 
scene into the second act of the Adelphoe and Norwood believes 
that this was done ‘‘to bring out the characters both of Aeschinus 
and of Ctesipho, especially the former. There is no other possible 
explanation.’’** At the same time he grants that these lines ‘‘could 
be deleted without leaving any serious marks of incompleteness or 
fracture.’’ It may be allowed that here Terence has perhaps im- 
proved upon Menander, but the change is surely too slight to be 
hailed as a momentous alteration in the architecture of the original 
play or to justify the claim that ‘‘all the specifically dramatic 
qualities, all that places him among the great playwrights—all this 
is Terence and nothing but Terence.’’ Be it noted, however, that 
even in the very act of introducing such an alteration Terence has 
translated so closely as to leave several minor inconsistencies 


61 Cf. Norwood, p. 3, n.: ‘‘But I am acquainted with no work on Terence 
which has (even in a rudimentary manner) demonstrated his architectonic 
power. 


62 Ibid., p. 31. 
63 Ibid., p. 126. 
6+ Cf. Ashmore’s note on Ad., vss. 198 and introductory to Act II, scene 3. 
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standing between the original plot and the interpolated scene. 
Finally, the réles of the boastful soldier and the parasite in the 
Eunuchus are at least partially due to Terence. But Norwood can 
seareely find words strong enough to express his contempt for these 
scenes : 


. the dramatic badness of the whole Thraso element . . . unnecessary . 
mostly second-rate . . . we are astonished to find how useless these worthies 
prove... no point ... another instance of cracking a nut with a sledge- 
hammer .. . little in ‘the Thraso passages to distinguish the Eunuch from 
Plautine comedy ... the absurd ‘battle’-scene, where Thraso deploys his 
household troops in front of Thais’ door . . . a wretched fiasco—not of course 
merely for Thraso, but for Terence. . . . Plautus, it need not be said, would 
have carried things vastly better.65 

These, then, are the undoubted instances of the ‘‘architectonic 
power’’ which Terence has instilled into Menander’s plays! 

As confessed in my opening paragraph, in the absence of the 
Greek originals this problem is never likely to receive a definitive 
solution. In conclusion, however, I may perhaps be permitted to 
express my own opinion, which will be subject to revision as new 
evidence may accrue. The practice of contamination and of in- 
dependent invention shows that occasionally Terence did exercise 
considerable freedom in dealing with his originals. On the other 
hand, there is equally definite reason for believing that occasionally 
his translations were so close as to be word for word. For the rest, 
Afranius referred to him as the ‘‘Latin Menander’’ and Caesar 
called him the ‘‘second-edition’’ or ‘‘second volume’’ of Menan- 
der.*® This estimate seems to have been not uncommon. He is 
generally regarded as the most Hellenic® in spirit of all those who 
translated Greek comedies into Latin. To mention one specific 
detail in his treatment of his originals, the act (uégos) divisions 
of the Greek plays are far more recognizable in him than in Plau- 
tus.°* I am convinced that, despite the rare liberties which he at 
times permitted himself, his normal practice was such an adherence 
to his originals as could not be paralleled by any other Roman 
playwright of standing. His crowning achievement, in my judg- 
ment, was that his language never betrays this fact but ever seems 
the spontaneous expression in choice Latin of the ideas which he 


sought to convey. 


65 Norwood, op. cit., pp. 65-67. 
66 See n. 23, above. 
67 Cf. Duff, A Literary History of Rome, pp. 203, 207 f., and 218. 

68 Cf. Burckhardt, Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griechischen u. in der 
rémischen Komédie (1927), p. 7. 


ALDHELM’S “RUDE INFANCY” 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 


In the superscription of a letter, or rather fragment of a letter, 
written by Aldhelm in 675 before he was made abbot, there occurs 
an innocent-looking phrase which has oceasioned trouble to several 
of his biographers, beginning with William of Malmesbury (1125). 
This phrase is rudis infantiw, and the reference is to himself as 
a pupil of Abbot Hadrian of Canterbury’: ‘‘Reverentissimo patri 
mexque rudis infantie venerando preceptori Hadriano Aldhel- 
mus.”’ 

William (loc. cit.) was impressed by this piece of information: 
‘‘Quod infantem Adrianus erudierit, ipse in epistola ad eundem 
sie dicit’’; and already he had said this at greater length (p. 333), 
with the gratuitous remark that it was his father who placed him 
under Hadrian’s tuition: 

Parens ergo, qui pro conscientia nobilitatis nichil abjectum saperet, non 
degeneris magistri scole tradidit filium, primis imbuendum elementis, sed 
Adriano abbati Sancti Augustini, quem in arce scientie stetisse, qui Anglorum 
Gesta perlegit, intelligit. Ibi pusio, Grecis et Latinis eruditus litteris, brevi 
mirandus ipsis enituit magistris. 
We are thus confronted with the extraordinary hypothesis that 
Aldhelm, in the very year (675) when, according to William (p. 
385; ef. p. 347), he became priest, and, according to the accepted 
chronology (Ehwald, p. xiii), abbot of Malmesbury, wrote to Ha- 
drian, whose instruction he could not have enjoyed till 671? (so 
Plummer, ed. of Bede’s Opera Historica 2.204; ef. 2.358*), referring 
to himself as a rude infant while under Hadrian’s care—an idea 
which William confirms by assuring us- that his father sent him, 
when a boy, to the Canterbury school over which Hadrian presided, 
while yet it is this same William who tells us (p. 385) that he died 
in 709, not less than 70 years of age (p. 332). 

Aldhelm was thus born not later than 639, and sent as a boy to 


1 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, p. 334 H.; Giles Aldhelmi 
Opera, p. 330; Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera 478.9-10. 


2 This is the date accepted by Bénhoff, Aldhelm von Malmesbury, p. 49. 
3So Stubbs, Dict. Chr. Biog. 1.308. 
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the school of a man who did not reach England till 670, and who 
did not preside over the school till 671! Here is a pretty puzzle. 
Evidently much depends upon rudis infantie, which threw William 
off the track. How, then, shall we interpret rudis infantie? 

The phrase has thus been rendered by various biographers*: 
Giles (1844), Browne (1903), Wildman (1905), rude infancy; 
Bright (1878), simple childhood; Montalembert (Moines d’Occi- 
dent, 2d ed., 1868, 5.30), rude enfance; Bonhoff (1894), ungebil- 
dete Kindheit; Roger (1905), enfance ignorante; Ehwald (1907), 
unerfahrene Kindhett. 

Comments are: 

Giles, pp. xvii-xviii: ‘‘Aldhelm . . . may have alluded rather to the 
uncultured state of his mind than to his juvenile years.”’ 
Montalembert, p. 30: ‘‘il ... se plaisait 4 faire dater de son séjour 
a Cantorbéry la véritable naissance de son esprit.’’ 

Bright, p. 444: ‘‘ ‘Infantie’ must have been used very laxly, and 
with a sort of exaggerative modesty, by Aldhelm.’’ 

Hahn (1883), p. 12: ‘‘Angeblich schon als Knabe, sicherlich aber 
erst als Ménch,”’ ete. 

Ebert (1889), p. 623, note 3: ‘‘Wenn man mit Giles 639 als Geb- 
urtsjahr ansetzt, so bleibt unerklarlich wie Aldhelm selbst in einem 
Briefe Hadrian den Lehrer seiner ‘rudis infantie’ nennen konnte, 
den dies ‘infans’ ware 31 Jahre alt gewesen.’’ 

Bonhoff, pp. 40-41: ‘‘Der Ausdruck ‘rudis infantie’ darf doch 
keineswegs einseitig betont werden. . . . Die besagte Redewendung 
nicht im eigentlichen Sinne zu nehmen ist, . . . sondern auf Rech- 
nung Aldhelmscher Uberschwenglichkeit zu schreiben ist.’’ 
Browne (1903), p. 78: ‘‘He only meant that he owed to him all 
the knowledge which he valued most. . . . William took him too 
literally, not having much sense of humor or appreciation of meta- 
phor.’’ 

Roger, p. 291: ‘‘Le mot infantia, malgré son élasticité, parait bien 
impropre.’’ 

Wildman, p. 38: ‘‘The word ‘infaney’ refers, not to bodily, but 
to mental infaney.”’ 

Manitius (1911), p. 1385: ‘‘Der Ausdruck .. . ist bei dem Schwulst 
der Sprache und bei der verkiinstelten Ausdrucksweise nicht wort- 
lich zu nehmen.”’ 

Ehwald (1907), p. 97: ‘‘Es ist die spiritalis infantia gemeint.’’ 


4 For titles of volumes, ef. my paper, Sources of the Biography of Aldhelm 
(Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 28.291-2). 
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Ehwald (1919), pp. x-xi: ‘‘Hoe non proprio sensu accipiendum, 
sed ad spiritalem infantiam referendum est... . Prima literarum 
elementa Cantuarii didicisse eum Willelmus, fallaci epistule ad 
Hadrianum interpretatione ductus, posuit, multique eum sunt 
secuti.’’ 

Wright (1842), following William of Malmesbury’s error, would 
place the date of Aldhelm’s birth about 656 (pp. 209-213) ; Mon- 
talembert® (Moines 5.27), about 645; Stubbs ( Dict. Chr. Biog. 
1.78), about 650; Bright (pp. 258-9, 444-5) appears quite confused 
about Aldhelm’s earlier years; Ebert (1.623), about 650; Manitius, 
1891 (p. 486), about 650; Bonhoff (p. 41), 640-644; Roger (pp. 
290-1), about 650. Even as late as 1921, we find R. W. Chambers 
saying (Beowulf, pp. 331-2) : ‘‘Nor was Aldhelm’s classical knowl- 
edge of late growth, superimposed upon an earlier love of popular 
poetry, for he had studied under Hadrian as a boy’’ (whereupon 
he quotes the passage containing the rudis infantie). 

The question recurs: How shall we interpret rudis infantia, 
and by what means? If we turn to other occurrences in Aldhelm’s 
own writings, we do not get much help. The phrase is found in 
two other places—Ehwald 67.5 and 262.12. It is only the second 
of these which sheds a faint light on the difficulty. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen is described as ‘‘a rudis infantie teneritudine corporalis 
illecebree contemptor, et zelotipus castitatis amator.’’"® Now a 
moment’s reflection will convince one that ‘‘infancy’’ here is not 
to be taken in its ordinary sense; and a similar conclusion will be 
reached on comparing the poetic De Virginitate 1055-6, 1061 with 
the prose of 274.23-275.2. 

As for the meaning of rudis, this is more easily arrived at. In 
2 Chron. 13.7, where the A. V. has ‘‘young,’’ the Douay version 
prefers ‘‘unexperienced’’;? and a rendering like ‘‘untried,’’ ap- 
plied to Adam and Eve in Aldhelm’s Riddle 76.4 (rudibus ... 
colonis), will sufficiently fit that place. 

Infantia may perhaps best be interpreted in the light of Wisdom 
of Solomon 10.21: ‘‘Quoniam sapientia aperuit os mutorum, et 
linguas infantum fecit disertas.’” 


5In the English translation (4.217, note 2), following the original (5.29, 
note 2), we have this fairly self-evident proposition: ‘‘Aldhelm, who died a 
septuagenarian in 709, must have been at least twenty in 669 [670], the year in 
which Adrian landed in England.’’ 

6‘‘From the tenderness of unformed infancy, he was a scorner of fleshly 
allurements, and a zealous lover of chastity.’’ 

7 See the N.E.D., s.v. rude, 2.a. 


8‘‘For wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, and made the tongues of 
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Aldhelm, who became a monk at the age of twenty-two, enjoyed 
for ten years (661-671) the benefit of an education continued from 
his premonastic life under the same teacher, Mailduf, an immigrant 
Irishman, who had become abbot of the monastery, Malmesbury, 
called after his name. Here he had what a teacher from Ireland 
could give him, but eventually, as we gather from a letter® written 
about fourteen years from the end of this period (685), found it 
somewhat too limited in range and outlook.’° Accordingly, he wel- 
comed the opportunity afforded him by the arrival of Theodore 
and Hadrian at Canterbury, and betook himself thither in 671, 
remaining at the abbey school for something like a year, including 
a return to Malmesbury on vacation. At Canterbury he formed 
relations with Hadrian, his new guide, which are indicated in the 
fragmentary letter" referred to at the beginning of this paper. 
The letter is as follows (William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 
p. 335 H.; Ehwald 478.12-19) :?? 

Fateor, mi carissime, quem gratia pure dilectionis amplector, postquam a 
sodali contubernio vestro ante triennium circiter discedens a Cantia seques- 


trabar, quod nostra parvitas hactenus ad consortium vestrum ardenti desiderio 
flagrabat. Quod etiam iamdudum cogitarem, quemadmodum in votis est, ad- 


those that cannot speak eloquent.’’ Aldhelm elsewhere quotes Wisdom 1.6 
(Ehwald 480.8). Cf. Jer. 1.6, 7, 8,9: ‘‘Then said I, Ah! Lord God! Behold, 
I cannot speak; for I am a child (puer). But the Lord said unto me, Say 
not, I am a child: for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and what- 
soever I command thee thou shalt speak. . . . Then the Lord put forth his 
hand, and touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have 
put my words in thy mouth.’’ Add 1 Cor. 13.11. 

Cicero seems to have been of a different mind, since he speaks (De Orat. 
3.35) of ‘‘the inability to speak (infantiam) of him who understands his 
subject, but can not set it forth in words.’’ 

® Ehwald 488.1-494.5. 

10 Cf. the partial translation in Gaskoin, Alcuin, pp. 16-18. 

11 Written, apparently, in the earlier part of 675, before the end of which 
he succeeded Mailduf as abbot. He was then 36 years of age, and Hadrian 
probably about 50 (see my paper, ‘‘ Hadrian of Africa, Italy, and England,’’ 
Philological Quarterly 2.250). 

12 With some hesitation, I offer this as a translation: ‘‘I must own, my 
dearly beloved, whom I enfold in the grace of a pure affection, that, ever since 
I was deprived of your friendly companionship on my departure from Kent 
some three years ago, up to this present moment, my insignificance has glowed 
with ardent desire for a renewal of fellowship with you. And this, indeed, I 
have long since been planning to bring about, for the accomplishment of my 
desires, if, with the regular course of things, unexpected interruptions, and 
a variety of obstacles, did not prevent me; but especially if I were not hin- 
dered by a state of bodily ill-health, in which my wasting limbs are parched 
to the marrow—the condition which constrained me to depart finally for home, 
when, after my first course of study with you, I had again returned to Can- 
terbury.’’ 

Other renderings may be found in Sharon Turner, History of England 3 
(1839). 401, G. F. Browne, St. Aldhelm, pp. 77-8. 
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implens perficere, si rerum ratio ac temporum vicissitudo pateretur, et nisi me 
diversa impedimentorum obstacula retardarent; presertimque corporee fragil- 
itatis valitudine medullitus tabentia membra coquente non sinerer, qua quon- 
dam, dum post prima elementa iterum apud vos essem, domum redire coactus 
sum. .e«. 

It was Montalembert, we may conclude, followed in this point 
by Ehwald, who most surely fathomed what was Aldhelm’s in- 
tention in his use of the phrase rudis infantie. Aldhelm had grown 
to perceive that, under the inspiration of a man richly equipped 
with the best learning accessible in the period, and gifted with 
singular penetration, not only into the purposes which it might 
be made to serve in a country so nearly barbarous, but also into 
the character and peculiar genius'* of each of his more promising 
pupils, he himself had gained an insight into the possibilities open 
before him, and clear convictions regarding the various modes in 
which his talents might be exerted. For him, as the event was to 
prove, wisdom had opened the mouth of one hitherto dumb, and 
had made eloquent the tongue that till then had felt itself unable 


to speak. 
ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


In the death of Professor Albert S. Cook, on September 1, 1927, 
the Philological Quarterly lost one of its most valued contributors. 
From the time when the journal was started until his death, with 
a generosity thoroughly characteristic of him, he aided the editors 
with encouragement and advice and offered them some of his most 
finely finished work. The article printed in this issue will carry 
with it to many readers a vivid realization of the loss that they 
have sustained. Any verbal tribute to his sterling qualities of mind 
and heart must seem wholly inadequate, especially to one who came 
under his influence early as a student, and who profited for years 
from his sympathetic interest and constant helpfulness. His broad 
scholarship, fine taste, and high ideals are plainly revealed in every- 
thing that he did. That he retained until the end his alert mind 
and unflagging enthusiasm for his work will make the sudden 
termination of his labors more keenly felt by scholars the world 
over. But, fine as his scholarship was, his devoted pupils will re- 
member Professor Cook especially as a teacher and will be conscious 
of deep obligations that words simply fail to express. 


ELBert N. 8S. THOMPSON 


13QOn this point, compare his choice of Theodore to be Archbishop, and my 
remarks in Phil. Quart. 2.250-1 (V). 


CARAMUEL DE LOBKOWITZ AND HIS 
COMMENTARY (1668) ON LOPE DE 
VEGA’S ARTE NUEVO DE HACER 
COMEDIAS 


By JoserH E. GIuLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


Juan Caramuel de Lobkowitz (1606-1682) was born in Madrid, 
the son of Lawrence Caramuel, a gentleman of the famous Polish 
house of Lobkowitz, and a German mother. Showing extraordinary 
gifts in early life he developed with amazing rapidity into a math- 
ematician, a theologian, a jurist and a musician of note. He studied 
philosophy at Alealé, theology at Salamanca, then at Louvain, 
where he took the doctor’s hood. Entering the Cistercian order, 
he became in turn abbot of Melrose (then in partibus, of course), 
abbot of Duisburg, in Prussia, bishop of Campagna, near Naples, 
and finally bishop of Vigevano, in Lombardy, where he died. An 
ardent and convincing champion of Rome against the Reformation 
in the uncertain provinces of Belgium and Germany, a soldier at 
Louvain, in the Palatinate and in the memorable siege of Prague 
in 1648, a successful agent of the King of Spain at the court of 
Emperor Ferdinand III, he completed an eventful life in long, 
quiet years at Campagna and Vigevano, establishing the reputation 
of a giant among polygraphers. His destiny, however, was a melan- 
choly one: in his life-time internationally famous, admired for an 
amazing memory, unequalled learning and versatility; once ad- 
dressed by Erycius Puteanus as ‘‘quasi divine,’’ but eventually 
withered under the sentence of D. Gregorio Mayans’: ‘‘magis in- 
geniosus quam judiciosus; magis mirabilis quam utilis.’’ And 
this verdict has prevailed with Nicéron? and with Paquot,* to men- 
tion only the best-known of those who have given him notice. Cara- 
muel, deficient in judgment,* was nevertheless a man of encyclo- 


1 Biographie Universelle (Michaud), s.v. Caramuel. 
2J. P. Nicéron, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire des Hommes illustres. 
Paris, XXIX (1734), pp. 259-278. 

3J. N. Paquot, Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire littéraire des Diz-sept 
Provinces des Pays-Bas. Louvain, 1762-1770, s.v. 
4It is significant that in our town time, although some German, French and 
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pedie interests and of a striking independence with regard to the 
ancients. The latter tendency, indeed, partly explains his interest 
in Lope de Vega’s Arte Nuevo de hacer Comedias (1609)°. Cara- 
muel’s commentary partakes of the general ‘‘polyhistoric’’ char- 
acter of his work: it is amazingly discursive, disordered and un- 
critical; but it is alive with interest in contemporary literature 
and it glows with an almost fanatical worship of Lope. 

The commentary on the Arte nuevo forms a part of the second 
volume of a huge trilogy. The first part, entitled Grammatica, was 
to cover all known languages, or nearly all. The section devoted 
to Greek and Latin was published in Rome, Johannes de Falco, 
1663, but the rest of the manuscript never found a typesetter who 
could manage it, and remained unpublished. The second part, 
entitled Rhythmica and the third, Metametrica, the latter on classic- 
al prosody, were published in Rome, 1663. 

It may not be without interest to give a few details about the 

Metametrica, for the whole trilogy is somewhat difficult of access. 
The title-page reads: 
IOANNIS CARAMVELIS / PRIMUS / CALAMVS / OB OCVLOS PONENS 
/ METAMETRICAM, / QUAE VARIIS Currentium, Recurrentium, Adscen- 
dentium, Descendentium, / nec-non circumvolantium Versuum Ductibus, / AVT 
AERI INCISOS, AVT BVXO INSCVLPTOS, / AVT PLVMBO INFVSOS, / 
MVLTIFORMES / LABYRINTHOS / EXORNAT. / (design) [identical 
with the one in both editions of the Rhythmica.] ROMAE, /—/ Fabias Fal- 
conius excudebat Anno M DC L XIII. / Superiorum Consensu. // 

Because of the scarcity of Greek and Hebrew type in Rome, this edition 
was the joint product of five distinct printeries. 

After ten sheets of commendatory verses and a Prodromus of 
eighty folio pages, twenty-four steel engravings are found, exhibit- 
ing the usual seventeenth-century allegories and all kinds of in- 
tricate and absurd metrical curiosities: poems in the shape of laby- 
rinths, of chess-boards, of cubes, of pyxes. There follow a number 
of parts, all with separate page-numbering. The part entitled 
Apollo polyglottus contains Dutch poems by Janus Secundus, of 
Basia-fame, as well as specimens from German (Ambr. Lobwasser) 


Spanish encyclopedias still take cognizance of him, he has no place in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


5 Cf. A. Morel-Fatio’s annotated edition, in Bulletin hispanique, III, 365 ff., 
where a bibliography of all previous editions may be found. Add to these, 
however, as A. Bonilla y San Martin (Rev. de Archivos, VI, (1902) p. 222) 
has pointed out, an edition by Manuel de Villanueva, in his Origen, épocas y 
progresos del teatro espanol, Madrid, 1802; also the Hispanic Society’s fac- 
simile of the Rimas together with the Arte nuevo, N. Y., 1903, and a reprint 
by C. G. Crocetti (Testi Romanzi per uso delle scuole) Rome, Loescher, 1915. 


and French (Du Bartas), but with this exception the whole book 
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(also the Apollo sepulchralis[']) is concerned only with Greek and 


Hebrew poetry. 
The first edition of the Rhythmica appeared in 1665: 


IOANNIS CARAMVELIS / PRIMVS / CALAMVS. / TOMVS II. / OB 
OCVLOS EXHIBENS / RHYTHMICAM. / QUAE / Hispanicos, Italicos, 
Gallicos, Germanicos, & / Versus metitur, eosdemque Concentu exornans, / 
viam aperit ut Orientales / possint Populi / conformare, aut etiam reformare / 
propios numeros. / (Design, showing a winged angel standing over a sphere 
through the center of which passes a sunbeam.) APVD SANCTVM ANGELVM 


DELLA FRATTA, / Ex. Typographia Episcopali Satrianensi. M.DC.LXV. 
/—/ Svperiorvm permissv. // fol., 585 pp. 
It was notably increased three years later in the second edition, 
where the commentary to Lope’s treatise first appeared: 
IOANNIS CARAMVELIS / PRIMVS / CALAMVS / TOMVS II. / OB 
OCVLOS EXHIBENS / RHYTHMICAM, / QUAE / Hispanicos, Italicos, 
Gallicos, Germanicos, & Versus metitur, / eosdemque Concentu exornans, viam 
aperit, ut Orientales / possint Populi (Hebraei, Arabes, Turcici, Persici, Indici 
/ Sinenses, Iaponici, &.) conformare, aut etiam / reformare propios Numeros. 
/ EDITIO SECVNDA. / Duplo auctior. / Diversis, iisque necessariis Indicibus 
locupletata. / [Same design as in the first edition.) / CAMPANIAE, / / 
Ex Officina Episcopali. 1668. Superiorum permissu. // [Fol.; 6 unnumbered 
sheets, xlviii pp. of introduction, and 749 numbered pages.]® 

Of course Caramuel’s work is far from being unknown, especially 
the commentary to Lope. Casiano Pellicer was perhaps the first to 
quote from this, in translation,? and Count von Schack was the 
first (and only one) to reproduce several passages in the original 
text... These, as noted, appear translated in Mier’s version of 
Schack and have since been quoted more than once.® Menéndez 
y Pelayo has summarily described the Calamus and has reprinted, 
from an abstract by a third hand, the substance of Caramuel’s six 
critical propositions,’ while the Conde de la Vifiaza has drawn 


6 This edition was issued from the private press which Caramuel had operat- 
ed since 1657 at Campagna. There are copies in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid and in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. But no edition is mentioned 
in the printed catalogue (without the accessions) of the British Museum. 

7 Tratado histérico, Madrid 1804, giving the anecdote about Juan Rana, 
later repeated after Pellicer by Cotarelo, Coleccién de entremeses, I, elvii ff. 

8 Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur u. Kunst in Spanien. Nachtrige. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1854, p. 25: ‘‘ Autor de Comedios apud Hispanos .. . ut 
notabat IToratius.’’ (Mier’s translation II, 224-25); p. 28: Scenarum mu- 
tationes Hispani . . . indoctorum oculi delectantur. (Mier, II, 257); p. 64: 
‘* Arias habet vocem claram . . . loquendo admirationem ertorsit’’ (Mier, IV, 
91-92). 

®Cf. Sanchez Arjona, Anales del teatro en Sevilla, Sevilla, 1898, pp. 303- 
504; Rennert, The Spanish Stage, N. Y., 1909, pp. 86, 163 ete. 
10 Hist. de las ideas estéticas en Espana (2nd ed.) Madrid, 1890 ff., III, 475. 
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attention to what may be of interest, in both the Metametrica and 
the hythmica, from a grammatical point of view."' More recent- 
ly still, the late Morel-Fatio made some reference to Caramuel’s 
commentary and utilized Caramuel’s text of the Arte nuevo in the 
preparation of a critical edition.17 Even now Caramuel’s Metrica 
is still occasionally meniioned.* The personality of the author 
has been much dimmed, however, by time, too much, indeed, if we 
wish to preserve a correct impression of the main event in the his- 
tory of criticism during the Golden Age, viz. the struggle between 
the neo-classicists: Alonso Lépez (El Pinciano), Cascales, Gonzalez 
de Salas, and the champions of the new comedia: Carlos Boy], 
Ricardo de Turia, Tirso and others."* 

To restore to the curious figure of Caramuel some of the clearness 
of outline in which he appeared to his contemporaries will not be 
useless then; neither will it be amiss to reprint from the original 
text of his commentary the passages repeatedly quoted, although 
mostly at second or third hand, by literary historians, as well as 


other passages not at all lacking in interest but until now over- 
looked.?* 


The Rhythmica opens with a generous offering of commendatory 
verses, Italian sonnets and Latin anagrammata, an index of poems 
quoted and an index of proper names, all of which is lacking in 
the first edition. After several epistolas the author begins in earnest 


11 Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana, Madrid, 1893, cols. 972-976. 
The pagination of the various parts of the Metametrica on cols. 972f. The 
author remarks on the Rhythmica: ‘‘Toda la obra, aunque muy desordenada, 
contiene materiales preciosos para nuestra historia literaria; pero como es 
libro todo de detalles, no es posible dar idea de é1 en breve extracto.’’ (col. 
976). He mistakes, however, the Rhythmica for a ‘second edition’ of the 
Metametrica. 
12 Bulletin hispanique III, 365 ff. 


13 For instance Rodriguez Marin in his edition of Guevara’s Diablo cojuelo, 
p. 24 quotes his etymology of Xdcara. Morel-Fatio referred to him in the 
introduction to his edition of the Cancionero General of 1554 (L’Espagne au 
XVI* et aw XVII* siécle, 1878, p. 494 n.) The Italian metrist Giovenale 
Sacchi appealed to Caramuel’s authority in support of his own theories (Della 
divisione del tempo ete. 1770, ef. Zampiére, The Italian Source of Antonio 
Scoppa’s Theory on French Versification, in Romanic Review, XIV, 307.) For 


a while Caramuel was remembered among the hispano-latin poets of his time; 
ef. Ad. de Castro, BAE, XLII, p. xxxvii. 


14 See besides the standard work of Menéndez y Pelayo, and Morel-Fatio’s 
edition of the Arte neuvo, the latter’s Les Défenseurs de la comedia, in Bul- 
letin hisp., IV, 30-62, and for handy consultation H. J. Chaytor’s anthology, 
“sen 4 = in Spain, Cambridge (England) 1925. Cf. MLN, XLII 

» 47-50. 


15 The text is reprinted diplomatically. 
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(also the Apollo sepulchralis['!]) is concerned only with Greek and 


Hebrew poetry. 
The first edition of the Rhythmica appeared in 1665: 


IOANNIS CARAMVELIS / PRIMVS / CALAMVS. / TOMVS II. / OB 
OCVLOS EXHIBENS / RHYTHMICAM. / QUAE / Hispanicos, Italicos, 
Gallicos, Germanicos, & / Versus metitur, eosdemque Concentu exornans, / 
viam aperit ut Orientales / possint Populi / conformare, aut etiam reformare / 
propios numeros. / (Design, showing a winged angel standing over a sphere 
through the center of which passes a sunbeam.) APVD SANCTVM ANGELVM 


DELLA FRATTA, / Ex. Typographia Episcopali Satrianensi. M.DC.LXV. 
/—/ Svperiorvm permissv. // fol., 585 pp. 
It was notably increased three years later in the second edition, 
where the commentary to Lope’s treatise first appeared : 
IOANNIS CARAMVELIS / PRIMVS / CALAMVS / TOMVS II. / OB 
OCVLOS EXHIBENS~/ RHYTHMICAM, / QUAE / Hispanicos, Italicos, 
Gallicos, Germanicos, & Versus metitur, / ecosdemque Concentu exornans, viam 
aperit, ut Orientales / possint Populi (Hebraei, Arabes, Turcici, Persici, Indici 
/ Sinenses, Iaponici, &.) conformare, aut etiam / reformare propios Numeros. 
/ EDITIO SECVNDA. / Duplo auctior. / Diversis, iisque necessariis Indicibus 
locupletata. / [Same design as in the first edition.) / CAMPANIAE, / / 
Ex Officina Episcopali. 1668. Superiorum permissu. // [Fol.; 6 unnumbered 
sheets, xlviii pp. of introduction, and 749 numbered pages.]é 

Of course Caramuel’s work is far from being unknown, especially 
the commentary to Lope. Casiano Pellicer was perhaps the first to 
quote from this, in translation,? and Count von Schack was the 
first (and only one) to reproduce several passages in the original 
text. These, as noted, appear translated in Mier’s version of 
Schack and have since been quoted more than once.* Menéndez 
y Pelayo has summarily described the Calamus and has reprinted, 
from an abstract by a third hand, the substance of Caramuel’s six 
critical propositions,’® while the Conde de la Vifiaza has drawn 


6 This edition was issued from the private press which Caramuel had operat- 
ed since 1657 at Campagna. There are copies in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid and in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. But no edition is mentioned 
in the printed catalogue (without the accessions) of the British Museum. 

7 Tratado histérico, Madrid 1804, giving the anecdote about Juan Rana, 
later repeated after Pellicer by Cotarelo, Coleccién de entremeses, I, elvii ff. 

8 Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur u. Kunst in Spanien. Nachtrdge. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1854, p. 25: ‘‘ Autor de Comedias apud Hispanos . . . ut 
notabat Horatius.’’ (Mier’s translation II, 224-25); p. 28: Scenarum mu- 
tationes Hispani .. . indoctorum oculi delectantur. (Mier, II, 257); p. 64: 
‘* Arias habet vocem claram . . . loquendo admirationem ertorsit’’ (Mier, IV, 
91-92). 

®Cf. SAnchez Arjona, Anales del teatro en Sevilla, Sevilla, 1898, pp. 303- 
504; Rennert, The Spanish Stage, N. Y., 1909, pp. 86, 163 ete. 

10 Hist. de las ideas estéticas en Espana (2nd ed.) Madrid, 1890 ff., III, 475. 
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attention to what may be of interest, in both the Metametrica and 
the Rhythmica, from a grammatical point of view.*' More recent- 
ly still, the late Morel-Fatio made some reference to Caramuel’s 
commentary and utilized Caramuel’s text of the Arte nuevo in the 
preparation of a critical edition.127 Even now Caramuel’s Metrica 
is still occasionally mentioned.** The personality of the author 
has been much dimmed, however, by time, too much, indeed, if we 
wish to preserve a correct impression of the main event in the his- 
tory of criticism during the Golden Age, viz. the struggle between 
the neo-classicists: Alonso Lépez (El Pinciano), Cascales, Gonzalez 
de Salas, and the champions of the new comedia: Carlos Boy], 
Ricardo de Turia, Tirso and others."* 

To restore to the curious figure of Caramuel some of the clearness 
of outline in which he appeared to his contemporaries will not be 
useless then; neither will it be amiss to reprint from the original 
text of his commentary the passages repeatedly quoted, although 
mostly at second or third hand, by literary historians, as well as 
other passages not at all lacking in interest but until now over- 
looked.?* 


The Rhythmica opens with a generous offering of commendatory 
verses, Italian sonnets and Latin anagrammata, an index of poems 
quoted and an index of proper names, all of which is lacking in 
the first edition. After several epistolas the author begins in earnest 


11 Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana, Madrid, 1893, cols. 972-976. 
The pagination of the various parts of the Metametrica on cols. 972 f. The 
author remarks on the Rhythmica: ‘‘Toda la obra, aunque muy desordenada, 
contiene materiales preciosos para nuestra historia literaria; pero como es 
libro todo de detalles, no es posible dar idea de él en breve extracto.’’ (col. 
976). He mistakes, however, the Rhythmica for a ‘second edition’ of the 
Metametrica. 

12 Bulletin hispanique III, 365 ff. 


13 For instance Rodriguez Marin in his edition of Guevara’s Diablo cojuelo, 
p. 24 quotes his etymology of Xdcara. Morel-Fatio referred to him in the 
introduction to his edition of the Cancionero General of 1554 (L’Espagne au 
XVI* et au XVII* siécle, 1878, p. 494 n.) The Italian metrist Giovenale 
Sacchi appealed to Caramuel’s authority in support of his own theories (Della 
divisione del tempo ete. 1770, ef. Zampiére, The Italian Source of Antonio 
Scoppa’s Theory on French Versification, in Romanic Review, XIV, 307.) For 
a while Caramuel was remembered among the hispano-latin poets of his time; 
ef. Ad. de Castro, BAE, XLII, p. xxxvii. 

14 See besides the standard work of Menéndez y Pelayo, and Morel-Fatio’s 
edition of the Arte neuvo, the latter’s Les Défenseurs de la comedia, in Bul- 
letin hisp., IV, 30-62, and for handy consultation H. J. Chaytor’s anthology, 
ae 2 Theory in Spain, Cambridge (England) 1925. Cf. MLN, XLII 

7), 47-50. 


15 The text is reprinted diplomatically. 
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with the letters and syllables. There are interesting indications 
on pronunciation and accentuation, abundant quotations from 
Géngora, Gareias Coronel, Camoens, as well as from Dante, Tasso 
and Ariosto. Book II discusses seguidillas, romances, xdcaras, 
coplas de ciego, canciones, madrigales, sonetos and what not, all in 
the spirit and sometimes in close imitation of Rengifo’* but with 
occasionally an interesting addition, and above all with abundant 
illustrations, mostly from contemporary poets. This is the most 
remarkable feature of the book, a novelty altogether, with the pos- 
sible exception of Bartolomé Patén’s Eloquencia espanola (1604). 
Book III, which seems to be an ‘omnium gatherum,’ mostly trash, 
is followed by a number of epistles, one (pp. 587-650) discussing 
Quevedo’s ideas on poetry, with long quotations from Quevedo’s 
poems.'? After a number of very short epistles on various subjects, 
the reader finally comes to the commentary on Lope’s Arte Nuevo, 
which forms one but the last Epistola (Nr. XXI) and oceupies 
twenty-eight pages (690-718). 

The keynote of Caramuel’s lucubrations is the pragmatie sen- 
tence: ‘‘Ille est melior scribendi aut etiam agendi modus, qui 
magis placet populo.’’ The theatre-goer, who decides the success 
or failure of a play, the mosquetero, may be ignorant, but he must 
be served. To have recognized this and to have modified the tradi- 
tional rules in a manner leading to conspicuous success is to Cara- 
muel sufficient proof of Lope’s superiority: ‘‘Optimus Magister 
Comoedias condendi fuit Lupus!’’ This vigorous endorsement by 
an almost contemporary scholar of unequalled prestige at the time 
must be considered as an important fact. 

Menéndez y Pelayo*® has called Lope’s Arte nuevo a ‘‘lamentable 
palinody.’’ ‘‘A pallid and pedantic dissertation,’’ says Morel- 
Fatio’® later endorsed by Farinelli.2° And indeed, the Arte nuevo, 
incoherent, stuffed with undigested tags, and mingling affected 
humility with a kind of shame-faced effrontery, has been somewhat 
of a puzzle to critics and still leaves the modern reader, who takes 


16 J. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espanola, first ed., Salamanca, 1592. Really 
the work of his brother, Diego Garcia Rengifo. 

17The manner in which, during his student days at Salamanca, Caramuel 
became acquainted with Quevedo by playing a joke on him, is recalled by 
Sarmiento in the Semanarvo erudito, VI (1758) 177 f. 
18 Hist. de las ideas estéticas, III, 433, 443. 
19 Bull. hisp. III, 372. 
20 Archiv, CIX, 459. 
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the work at all seriously, with a sense of frustration. Put Cara- 
muel’s opinion that Lope, instead of a time-server, must be account- 
ed a pioneer with a superior sense of new conditions and require- 
ments, clears the critical atmosphere. 

To be sure, Caramuel’s conviction is perhaps quite as much the 
expression of a whole-hearted sympathy (it is not known that he 
was personally acquainted with the dramatist) as the result of in- 
formed and critical judgment. Indeed, it must be confessed that, 
while Lope’s erudition was borrowed from the Roman grammarian 
Donatus and from Robortello’s commentary on Aristotle, Cara- 
muel’s was even scantier. 

And it would be difficult to say which one of the two was the 
more uncritical.2 Caramuel’s only authority seems to be a curious 
contemporary encyclopedia, compiled by a polygrapher only less 
formidable than himself, one Johannes Henricus Alstedius, and 
published in 1649.22 This probably contains the most condensed 
survey ever published of the Renaissance poetics of the drama and 
fairly bristles with the traditional terms.”* 

The introduction of Caramuel’s commentary contains the first 
authentic account of the anecdote about the cobbler Sanchez, most 
famous of the mosqueteros, which is here placed about the year 
1650: 


In Theatro Iudex est Vulgus improbum, & analphabetum quod fulgur non 
distinguit & fulmine, quod conceptus non penetrat, sed insolenti tantim ver- 
borum transpositione delectatur.24 


21 It is indicative of Caramuel’s uncritical sense that from all German manu- 
als on poetics of the seventeenth century he chose the worst, although a popular 
one, viz., the so-called Poetica Giessena, produced by some professors of the 
University of Giessen (Chr. Helwig, Conrad Buchner and others): Poetica 
latina, 1614, 1617, 1624, 1657. 

22Toan. Henrici / Alstedii / Scientiarvm / omnium / Encyclopoedia /... 
Lygdvni, Sumptibus Ioannis Antonii Hvgvetan Filij, / & Marci Antonii Ra- 
vavd, /... M.DC.X. LIX. 4 vols, folio. In the middle of a bewildering far- 
tago de omni re scibili et quibusdam altis, the theory of the drama occupies, 
at the end of Vol. III, in Book XXX, among the ‘‘ Loci mechanologiae Mathe- 
maticae,’’ a modest part of the section on padeutica, where, after the game 
of chess and a reprint of Vida’s poem about it, some games of cards and 
other diversions, it is given one and a half pages (fols. 709-710), just before 
an impressive warning against dice. Alstedius was a Protestant theologian, 
born in 1588, who died as professor at Weissenburg in 1638. 

23 Another column (vol. I, p. 624), in Book X, Chapter XIII, first section 
of the Poetics, Part VIII, entitled De poémate dramatico sunt hi canones, 
while occasionally giving information repeated later on, is little concerned 
with technique. Caramuel has used it sparingly. 


*4 Exactly Lope’s own idea, as expressed in the prologue to Parte XVI 
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Pergo ulterius & moneo non intelligere Cives; hi enim Comoediam audiunt, 
placeat, aut displiceat, modesté; non Artium nobiliorum magistros, nam Mer- 
eatores, Aurifices, Architecti, Pictores, Statuarii, &c. sunt divites, & in actio- 
nibus suis gravitatem observant. Sed quos tandem intelligo ? Sartores, Sutores, 
Cireumpedes, Rusticos, Aurigas, Rhedarios, & similes, quos propter strepitum, 
quem excitant, Comoediae Mosquetarios vocamus, & illis sub 1650. se praefecerat 
Sanchez, calceorum refector (Hispan. gapatero de viejo) homo vilis, & audax, 
quem Poétae omnes habere propitium conabantur. Et quanta iste severitate 
pronunciaret: poteris ex casu sequenti colligere. 

Titius Poéta ingeniosus composuerat Comediam, que erat exhibenda in 
theatro, & ab optimis personis, ut Hispanus loquitur, praesentanda. Et, quia 
Mosquetariorum improbitatem verebatur, Sanchezium visitare decrevit, & suam 
causam illius benignitati commendare. Convenit hominem: quem urbanissimis 
verbis devincire conatus; illam esse Comoediam, primum ingenii sui foetum, 
& ab illé suam famam, & aestimationem dependere inculcabat. Audivit Poétam 
humillimé loquentem obducto supercillio Sutor, & illum dimisit istis verbis. 
Vaya vs.m. muy consolado: y esté seguro, que se le hard justicia—ne severiis, 
aut superbiis potuisset respondere Cato? Habui a D. Friquetio, Viro Eru- 
ditissimo, Interlegato Imperatoris, Titii amico; qui, ut su& authoritate devin- 
ciret Sanchezium, Titium comitabatur25 


The body of the commentary, made up of a series of disjointed 
and disordered notas, some without any relation to the subject, 
many entirely without interest, will most easily be grouped in the 
logical arrangement of the old formal poetics: I. Definitions. II. 
Partes qualitatis, including subject-matter, characters, action and 
expression. III. Partes quantitatis, covering the various schemes 
of internal and external division. IV. Matters of practical per- 
formance, such as length and duration of the play, scenery and 
acting. Only points which appear to have retained some value 
for literary history will be touched upon. 

It is best, however, first to consider, outside of any systematic 
arrangement, the characteristic set of six laws laid down by Cara- 


muel for writers of comedias. 


(1622);: ‘*Pues nadie se podr&é persuadir con mediano entendimiento que 
la mayor parte de las mujeres que aquel jaulon encierra [referring to the so- 
called cazuela de las mujeres] y de los ignorantes que asisten 4 los bancos, 
entienden los versos, las figuras retéricas, los conceptos y sentencias, las imi- 
taciones y el grave 6 comun estilo.’’ 

25 Francois Bertaut (Relation de l’estat § gouvernement d’Espagne 1666, 
p. 60) tells a similar anecdote: ‘‘On m’a conté d’un [Autheur] qui alla 
trouver un de ces Mosqueteros, & luy offrit cent realles pour estre favorable 
& sa Piece. Mais il respondit fierement que 1’on verroit, si la piece seroit 
bonne ou non, & elle fut sifflée.’’ 

Mme d’Aulnoy (Relation du Voyage d’Espagne (1679) La Haye, 1693, III, 
p. 21) repeats the anecdote in practically identical terms. See also Rennert, 
lc. 121. It is probably this fear of the mosqueteros which accounts for the 
curious ending of Lope’s Los Ramilletes de Madrid (1615), where Fabio, the 
gracioso, promises to make up for the author’s failure to mention the lackeys 
(los seriores lacayos) in the relacién de la jornada de Iriin, which Lope man- 
aged to force into the last act of the play. For other mentions of the mos- 
queteros cf. Cervantes, Comedia de la entretenida, III, p. 84 of the edition 
Schevill-Bonilla, where further references are given. 
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PRIMA. Omnia, quae in Comoedia repraesentantur, esse debent 
possibilia, tam im sensu diviso, quam in composito. This last means: 
considered as part of the whole; e.g.: what might be possible in it- 
self in one act, might not be so in relation with another act of the 
same play. 

SEGUNDA. Lez, quae jubet, ut tantim duabus horis repraesen- 
tetur id, quod potuit accidere duabis horis, etsi ab Aristotele lata 
dicatur, vana est.2° The poet takes the vast world and reduces it 
‘‘ad breve proscenium,’’ not a large place, since ‘‘vix 50. pedes 
Tabulatum, seu Proscenium excedit.’’?? 

TERTIA. Lez, quae, aut loquentium, aut canentium Personarum 
numerum determinat, vana est.?8 

QUARTA. Actus tres in omni Comoedia sufficiunt. Division into 
many acts and scenes (also used, Caramuel believed, in antiquity) 
is superfluous. There are three essential parts in a comedy, to 
which the acts should correspond: Protasis, Epitasis and Catas- 
tasis.*® 

QUINTA. TIlle est melior Comoedias scribendi aut etiam agendi 
modus, qui magis placet populo. The comment pungently adds 


26 Aristotle, of course, only mentioned piav xegiodov ‘niiov as an approxi- 
mate standard, adding: 7 mwxedv eEadAdttew (‘‘or a little above’’); and this 
limit, first conceived by Robortelli (1548) as an artificial day of twelve hours, 
was sometimes narrowed down to as little as 4-5 hours (Ingegneri, 1598), but 
was never taken as a law of exact equivalence between the time taken by the 
events and their representation on the stage. 


27 This may give a more specific idea of the stage which as Schack (ap. 
Rennert, l.c. 85) observed ‘‘was not nearly so deep as that of the modern 
theatre, but was rather wide.’’ The author, I assume, refers to the ‘pie de 
Castilla,’ a little over 27.85 em. (Zerolo). 


28 Outside of Horace’s precept limiting to three the number of speakers in 
any one scene (‘‘Nec quarta loqui persona laboret.’’ Ars poetica 1. 192) 
there was no such law. To be sure Giraldi (1554) had protested against any 
arbitrary limitation in the number of actors and Ingegneri (1598) maintained 
that no play should have more than twelve parts. But it is unlikely that Cara- 
muel knew of these theories. 


29 As Alstedius III, 709 has it: ‘‘Partes primariae sunt Protasis, Epitasis 
& Catastrophe qui nomine dicuntur Actus.’’ If Alstedius meant by this that 
there were to be only three acts, as he seems to imply, his position is an ex- 
ceptional one. Most writers on critical theory of the time have laboured to 
adapt in some way the inner tri-partite division to the external five-act form, 
by dragging in the prologue, and adding, like Scaliger, a fourth part, the 
catastasis. But Caramuel naturally availed himself of a text in defence of 
the three-act form. In practice the five-act division prevailed in Spain until 
Juan de la Cueva, in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, put the four- 
act form into fashion for a short time. But the three-act comedia, whether 
invented by Avendafio (1551), Artieda, Virués or Cervantes, prevailed early 
in the seventeenth century. 
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that if the rules result in displeasure to the audience, they are not 
rules, but mistakes! 
SEXTA. Optimus Magister Comoedias condendi fuit Lupus.*° 


I 


Caramuel’s definition of tragedy (Nota 1), obviously framed by 
himself and with little of the traditional phraseology of the Latin 
grammarians, over-emphasizes, no doubt, the didactic aim, but re- 
fers to historicity and weightiness of subject-matter, social rank 
of the characters and the dramatic nature of the presentation, and 
thus may well hold its own with other less independent contem- 
porary definitions. It may be worth quoting: ‘‘Est ... viva quae- 
dam historia (realis, moralisve) quae egregia illustrium Virorum 
repraesentat facinora; ut, dum videmus oculis, & aure audimus, 
quae alii gloriosé fecerint, eorum exemplo ad virtutum prosequu- 
tionem, & exercitium accendamur, illosque in actibus gloriosis imi- 
temur.’’ Nothing is said here about the ending, but in Nota III, 
where the point is specifically discussed ‘‘quid tragoedia sit, & 
quomodo 4 Comoedia distinguatur,’’ this omission is explained by 
the statement, startling to the classicist, that comedy may have 
either a happy or unhappy ending. The explanation lies in a new 
meaning of the word comedy, which to Caramuel appears to have 
already the broader implication of the Spanish comedia. We find 
the commentator here one step beyond the ‘‘commentee,’’ speaking 
from the vantage point of a later date, when consequences had be- 
come manifest which Lope, who was mainly responsible for them, 
had only dimly realized. Unlike other countries Spain indulged 
in no sharp struggle to counteract the always threatening fusion 
of comedy and tragedy, or at least to limit the area of interpenetra- 
tion by establishing an intermediary zone labeled tragi-comedy. 
Instead, Spain allowed the meaning of comedia to broaden out to 
include eventually all drama of standard proportions and left to 
pure tragedy, always scantily represented, a small field of relative 
autonomy within the wide borders of the comedia. Or, as Cara- 
muel put it: ‘‘Omnis.. . tragoedia est Comoedia, non contra.”’ 

Caramuel’s definition of the entremes in one instance (Nota 
XVII) refers to the interludes, probably in school-plays, witnessed 
by him in Germany: 


30 A conclusion strongly reminiscent of the last of Alfonso S&nchez’ six 
propositions in defence of Lope de Vega. Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, l.c. II, 434. 
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Sunt ridicula aliquorum rusticorum colloquia: vel ingeniosa tripudia: aut 
etiam melos artificiosé decantatum: aut instrumentalis musicae sine humanae 
concentu melodia, aut aliquid aliud, pro patria moribus; nam Spirae anno 
1614. Comoediae 4 Magistratu datae interfui, in qué actum ab actu Con- 
sulum separabat humanitas, qui propinabant Civibus, & dabatur vinum opti- 
mum, ut ad Consulum salutem biberent, quantum vellent.31 


Speaking of the Spanish entremes (Nota XVIII) he describes it 
as ‘‘Comoedia brevis, in qua Actores ingeniose nugantur.’’ In his 
treatment of the satyric drama (Nota II) Caramuel, in spite of 
Alstedius, commits the mistake, frequent among Renaissance critics, 
of confusing it with the non-dramatic satire.** 


II 


Caramuel (Nota I) disagreed with Lope on the necessity of truth 
for the subject-matter of tragedy. On the question of good and 
evil, (Nota II), that is, the moral aspect of dramatic subject- 
matter, Caramuel takes a fairly liberal standpoint if one considers 
much of the controversial writing of the time.** As to the social 
standing of characters he consistently favours a mingling of high 
and low degree within either tragedy or comedy. (Notas III and 
XXIV). From a theological point of view he considers the intro- 
duction of Christ on the stage as a sacrilege** and condemns the 


ancients for allowing gods to impersonate criminals (Nota XXIV). 


31 For some early instances where beer, not wine, was offered by the Town- 
council to the players (usually students repeating a school-play, by request, 
outside the school) see Bolte, Markische Forschungen, XVIII, 203 (Spandau, 
1571) or Begemann, Annalen des Friedrich-Wilhelm Gymnasiums zu Neuruppin,. 
Berlin, 1915, p. 8 (Neuruppin, 1577). 

32 The confusion between the Greek satyric drama and the Latin satura 
was generally induced by the latter’s connection, through Lucilius, with the 
Greek comoedia vetus. Cf. R. J. E. Tiddy, ‘‘Satura and Satire,’’ in English 
Literature and the Classics, ed. G. S. Gordon, Oxford, 1912. 


33 Cf. Cotarelo, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro 
en Espana, Madrid, 1904. 

34 This feeling, which has found early and strong expression in Protestant 
countries (Cf. The German Dramatist of the sixteenth century and his Bible, 
PMLA, XXXIV (1919) 481 ff.) also existed in Spain, but in practice seems 
to have been ignored. Lucas Ferndndez, to be sure, seems to take special care 
to introduce neither Jesus nor Mary, even in his Auto de la Pasién. But other- 
wise we find the adult Christ and even God the Father appearing in dozens 
of plays. (e.g. Pedro Altamirando’s La Aparicion que hizo Nuestro Senor 
Jesu Cristo a los dos discipulos que yvan a Emaus (1523, Rom. Rev. XIII); 
Horozeo’s Representacién de la historia de Sanct Joan, (Cancionero, 157 ff.) ; 
Palau’s Victoria de Christo (1570) and his Custodia del Hombre, and numer- 
ous autos of Rouanet’s collection: I, 14, 317, 431, 465; II, 403, 438, 449, 479; 
III, 52, 84, 222, 412; IV, 62, 72, 10€ ete.) and sometimes these characters are 
treated with amazing coarseness. An extreme example of this, no doubt, is 
the Aucto de la Resurrecion de Nuestro Senor (Rouanet IV, 66 ff.) The 
Christ-child is fed in by the hand in Juan de Caxés’s Los trabajos de Joseph 
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On the interpretation of Lope’s much-discussed passage concerning 
enganar con la verdad Caramuel brings no positive enlightenment, 
but it seems clear (Nota XXVIII: ‘‘An in Comoedia sint fallendi 
Auditores’’) that Caramuel, like Morel-Fatio, considers engaiar 
con la verdad as a matter of plot, not to be confused (and perhaps 
not even to be connected) with the hablar equivoco which Lope 
mentions immediately afterwards. 

One of the traditional endings of the entremeses is alluded to: 
‘‘explicit fustibus’’ (Nota IX) customary when they did not end 
with ‘‘barberia, guitarricas y cantico’’** or, as in the later ones, 
with a dance. 

As to expression, he remarks (Nota XVI) that verse is not neces- 
sary in a comedy although ‘‘Multae in Italia, paucae in Hispania 
Comoediae fiunt in prosé. Interim, Lupus de Rueda aliquas dedit, 
& in lucem emisit, quae metro carent.’’ But after all: ‘‘est.... 
metrum Comoediae accidens, quod, si adsit, addit gracias, & non 
obest si absit.’’ 


(1609) and both Christ and the Virgin appear in the anonymous Nacimiento 
y Vida de Judas. (1590 [?] Cf. Rev. hisp. LXV, (1925) 327 ff.). But there 
was evidently a certain prejudice against it. In a Passion-play at Seville in 
1579, in which ludicrous incidents seem to have occurred (Cf. Pfandl, Archiv, 
vol. 194 [1925], p. 84) no one could be found to take the part of Christ. In 
1616 Francisco Cascales declared: ‘‘mal hecho es sacar en el theatro a la 
Virgen Maria y a Dios: que ; quién osaré imitarle y representarle?’’ (Tablas 
poéticas, [1616], Madrid, 1779, p. 11). A glance at Pedroso’s collection of 
autos (BAE, t. 58) will show, however, that the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were probably less inclined than the sixteenth to bring sacred charac- 
ters on the stage. (Six cases in 24 autos in the sixteenth century, only one 
in 27 autos for the period opening with Lope). The protest of Vives against 
the irreverence of Passion-plays in his commentary on Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, 1522 (Cf. Bonilla, Luis Vivés, Madrid, 1903, who quotes it from the 
Basle ed. of 1555) was taken up later by Juan de Pineda (1581), Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola (1598), Juan de Mariana (De Spectaculis, Colon., 1609, 
later translated by himself (?%) as Tratado contra los juegos publicos, Obras, 
BAE, XXXI, 426), Fr. Alonso de Ribera (1626), Camargo (1689) and others. 
(Cf. Cotarelo, Bibliografia; Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 260 ff.) Mostly 
these protests were specifically based on the known immorality of the actors 
and actresses. In modern times, in the Spanish provinces, the difficulty seems 
to have been solved in a curious way, best illustrated by Valera’s description 
of a Holy Week procession in Andalusia: ‘‘Los seres humanos, sin duda 
no se juzgan dignos de representar 4 los seres divinos, ni se creen idéneos 
para ello y temen profanar la accién, interviniendo en ella inmediatemente. 
De aqui que todos los momentos del alto misterio de la redencién se figuren 
por medio de im&genes que se llevan en andas, y cuyos movimientos silenciosos 
y solemnes va explicando un predicador desde un pilpito erigido en medio 
de la plaza y que la muchedumbre rodea. Solo hablan los seres humanos. Los 
sobrehumanos callan, salvo algunos 4ngeles que cantan lo que dicen.’’ Juan 
Valera, Juanita la Larga, Obras, IX, (Madrid, 1906), 265. 

35 Cf. Cervantes, Nov. ex., ed. Rodriguez Marin, II, 327; Quevedo, Suefios, 
ed. Cejador, I, 68, 277. 

36 Quevedo, J.c., I, 278. 
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Among the canons of internal and external division the various 
kinds of prologues are discussed*’ and, incidentally, Caramuel’s 
German experience (for Latin school-plays, to be sure) of printed 
argumenta in the vernacular, distributed among the audience ‘‘ut 
Auditores scient, quid a comicis in singulis actibus sit expectan- 
dum.’”** The loa is mentioned: ‘‘Hodie etiam Prologus Comoediis 
Hispanis praemittitur, vocatur Loa: quia profunditur in Auditorum 
laudes.’’S® 

‘* Actus est id, quod hodie vocamus jornada: & jam praescripsit 
consuetudo ut Comoedia nonnisi tres actus habeat, & duabis horis 
repraesentetur’’ (Nota XVIII). The number of acts had already 
been referred to in the fourth of the ‘‘six propositions. ”’ 

As to scenes, when does a new scene begin and end? : ‘‘Scena 
durat, quamdiu non egrediuntur omnes personae ex theatro, ut vel 
finiatur actus, aut introductis aliis nova scena incipiatur.’’ This, 
of course, does not refer to the division into numbered scenes in 
the prints, which did not become general in Spain until after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Caramuel describes the Spanish 
custom of allowing a group of characters to leave the stage while 
a different group is entering, a practice which the stricter French 
classical practice would avoid, as an infringement of the law against 
the empty stage. 


IV 


However, to Caramuel, the practical side of play-construction and 
staging was apparently of greatest interest. For instance, the 
question of the length of a play (Nota XVIII) : 


Iubet Lupus, ut duodecim folia contineat¢® sed non instrueris, quia pauca 
possunt in multis foliis scribi, si character sit laxus: plurima si minutus. Ergo 
sit tibi Regula. Tres Actus habeat Comoedia, & in singulis tot versus, quot 


37 According to Alstedius and, ultimately, Evanthius-Donatus (De fabula, 
VII, 2). It is the current classification of the century. See e.g. Gonzflez de 
Salas, Nueva idea de la tragedia antigua (1633) Madrid, 1778, I, 270. 

38 Examples in Goedeke, Grundriss d. Gesch. d.d. Dichtung, II (1886) 553. 

38 As Géngora said in a loa: 

. . . En vez de prélogo quiero, 
Pues lo llama Espaiia loa, 
Ofender suavemente 
Las orejas siempre sordas 
De tu prudencia al encanto 
De la magica lisonja, .. . 
Romances (XXXI) BAE, XXXIII, 514. 

40 Cf. Rennert-Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 190 n. 2; 

Cotarelo, Ensayo sobre la vida de D. Pedro Calderon, Madrid, 1924, p. 115. 
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recitare possis media hora. Durabit itaque sesquihoram recitatio: unde sj 
addas musicam, intermedium, tripudium, Comoedia ad duas horas perveniet. 


The duration of a performance varies apparently with the nation- 
ality. The ‘‘wrath of a seated Spaniard’’ is no standard for Ger- 
mans: ‘‘Pendet Resolutio 4 patientia Auditorum. In Germania 
sunt rarae, & interdum per quinque, vel sex horas protractae: at 
illas non audiet Hispanus, qui ultra duas horas non vult interesse 
theatro.’’*? Caramuel’s list of technical terms will perhaps bear 


repeating : 


Author de Comedias apud Hispanos non est, qui illas scribit, aut recitat, 
sed qui comicos alit, & singulis solvit convenientia stipendia.42 


41 This was true enough for German school-plays, which Caramuel probably 
had in mind. The Englishman John Dury, who visited a Jesuit-college in 
Germany in 1645 found plays lasting usually from four to five hours. (Cf. 
Corcoran, Studies in the History of Classical teaching, p. 236.) This agrees 
with the instructions of the Jesuits’ Ratio studiorum of 1593 (4 hours. Cf. 
Pachtler, Die Ratio studiorum, I, 313) and with the precepts of Alexander 
Donatus (1633). The Jesuit Masenius (1657) recommended two to three 
hours, but in practice, especially when elaborate scenery was used, perform- 
ances often lasted five to six hours. The situation was very similar with plays 
outside the schools. The Italian critics varied in their opinions, Giraldi (1554) 
would have a tragedy last four hours, Minturno (1559) three, Ingegneri (1598) 
as long as five hours. In Spain two to three seems to have been the rule in 
the seventeenth century. Lope himself (Farinelli, Archiv, CIX, 467) on one 
oceasion (in El Fingido Verdadero) spoke of one hour and a half. Tarrega 
(La perseguida Amaltea, ap. Milego, El teatro en Toledo, p. 79) asked for 
two, while Loa 8, of Comedias de Lope, Amberes, 1607, requested silence ‘‘ por 
tres horas no cabales’’ (ap. Cotarelo, Entremeses II, 404). But the second 
Loa (Ibid. II, 400) promised ‘‘de aqui 4 dos horas saidremos.’’ The loa 
of one of the Doce comedias de poetas valencianos, Barcelona 1609 claims 
**dos horas y media o tres’’ (Ibid. II, 410) and this agrees with the advice 
of Cascales: ‘‘tres horas, poco mfs o menos’’ (Tablas poéticas, 1616, p. 176) 
and a passage of Suérez de Figueroa, who refers to ‘‘aquellas tres horas, ya 
de suspension, ya de regozijo’’ (El Passagero, ed. R. S. Rose, p. 61). Yet, 
in 1646 Luis Crespi de Borja mentioned ‘‘aquellas dos horas que dura la 
comedia.’’ Sermén de las Comedias, reprinted in Respuesta a una consulta, 
etc. 1683, p. 30). 
42 Auctor, autor in the early sixteenth century seems to have meant ‘author,’ 
in the modern sense: 
crean sefiores de mi 
si el auctor en algo erro 
que por ignorantia si 
pero por malicia no. 
Torres Naharro, Tinellaria, Argumento. 
Later it might also mean ‘actor’: 
Cuando hagas Comoedias, ve sugeto 
al Arte, i no al Autor que la recita ... 
(Cueva, Exemplar poético, (1606) Epist. III, 1. 
655 ff., Walberg’s ed. p. 111.) 
Cervantes, in the Quixote (I, 48) speaks of ‘‘los autores que 
las componen [las comedias] y los autores que las representan,’’ 
but in this last passage representar may more easily be inter- 
preted as produce than Cueva’s recitar. Lope in the Arte nuevo 
1. 352 evidently refers to the producer. Thus in Luis Enriquez 
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Escritor de Comedias ille est, qui illas componit, & dat Comicis representandas. 
Compania de Comediantes est illorum societas, qui sunt ad Comoediam agen- 
dam necessarii. Ad quorum etiam numerum spectant personae mutae, quae 
in obsequiis humilioribus serviunt, & ipsi vocantur metesillas+3 quia sellas in 
theatrum important, & quando non sunt necessariae, ne forté impediant, ex- 
trahunt. Primer Papel, Segundo Papel, dicitur, qui agit primam, qui secun- 
dam personam. Prima persona solet esse Rex, aut Regina. Interim, qui primus 
est inter Comicos, habet jus, ut eligat, & agat personam, quam velit. Theatrum 
erat locus, in quo agebantur Comediae, Hispanicé el corral, aut el patio vocatur. 
Scena, g Proscenium, duo erant loca, quae non bene explicantur. 


Caramuel was especially puzzled by Alstedius’ definition of scena 
as ‘‘umbraculum . .. quo se histriones conferebant.’’** He there- 
fore suggested: ‘‘Erat igitur Scena Hisp. el Vestuavio: locus 
clausus, in quo se vestiunt Comici, & ad agendum se praeparant: 
Proscenium ver6 erat Hisp. el Tablado, locus in quo Fabulae repre- 
sentabantur.’’ 

In Caramuel’s opinion (Nota XIV) the refusal of the Spaniards 
(in his youth, of course) to follow the elaborate staging of plays 
as practised in Italy was a mistake. The ignorant public must be 
pleased by means which it can understand, therefore: 


seu doctis, seu indoctis scribantur Comoediae, debent Scenae mutari, & appa- 
rentiae, quas vocant, admitti: illarum enim varietate doctorum, & indoctorum 
oculi delectantur. Venetiis enim, ubi magnifico apparatu Comoediae fiunt, 
submergi montes, nasci ex herbis Palatia, maria in hortos converti, obduci 
coelum nubibus, tonare, pluere, ningere, & summo olympo Iovem in nube aurea 
descendere, ab aquili Ganymedem rapi, & ad coelos deferri, & his similia, 
summa delectatione videt, doctus, indoctus; simulque in unum dives & pauper. 


Cardanus* is quoted in approval of the scenery used at Venice 
for the performance in 1648 in Honor of Philip of Spain, and 
elaborate costuming is advocated: ‘‘Vestium ditissimarum mutatio 
ad majorem Comoediae majestatem conducit: nam Comicae solent 


(an admirer of Caramuel), Ocios de los estudios, Naples 1683: 
‘*no quise que se representase [la comedia], y la recogi, pagando 
al Auctor de los Comediantes la costa hecha en cuanto la estu- 
diaron’’ (ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, 1155) 


43*“Mozos de los que llaman metemuertos y sacasillas . . .’’ as Avellaneda, 
Don Quijote, Cap. XXVI (BAE, XVIII, 82) jokingly says. 

44 Caramuel was unacquainted with the mediaeval conception of scenae as 
little houses or compartments (umbracula) on the stage, where the actors 
were supposed to wait for their turn. As Hugutius, Liber Derivationum (12th 
c.) had it: ‘‘In umbraculo latebant personae larvatae, quae ad vocem recita- 
toris exigebantur ad gestus faciendos.’’ Cf. the illustration on p. 287 of 
Hermann, Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters und 
der Renaissance, Berlin, 1914. Badius (Josse Bade, the Lyon printer) still 
had it in his Prenotamenta to his Terence-editions: ‘‘Scenae autem erant 
umbracula seu absconsoria.’’ (1500 (?) and later.) 

45 De subtilitate (1550). Reprinted in my article Was Secchi’s Gl’ Inganné 
performed before Philip of Spain? MLN, XXXV (1920), p. 396. 
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! in singulis Actibus (Hisp. en cada jornada) diversis ornatae in- 
dumentis prodire.’’ 

Caramuel is mostly remembered by his anecdotes of actors and 
actresses, Osorillo, Arias and Amaryllis, Riquelme and Juan Rana. 
He also refers to singers, namely (Nota XI) Florianus* and A\l- 
fonsiris.*7 About the latter he tells the following not unamusing 
anecdote: Once, as the singer was beginning a romance, the spec- 

| tators shouted: ‘‘Cante solo Alfonsiris.’’ Conceiving this request 
) as a compliment, Alfonsiris dismissed his two companions and be- 
| gan to sing alone, but the public became louder and more insistent. 
| 
| 


So the singer, stopping: ‘‘ ‘Ya estoy Sefores solo.’—Et vulgus 
impatiens reponit No esté aqui solo: mas vayase a cantar, donde 


99 


| esté solo: donde nadie le oiga. 
i Of Diego Osorio de Velasco, a celebrated gracioso,** the following 
anecdote (Nota X) has apparently not been recalled since Cara- 


muel: 


Osorellus, celeber Comicus, ingenioso lepére Auditores recreabat. Quadam 
die, cum Comoedia inciperet, in proscenium ingressus, extraxit longissimam 
chartam, & pulchro carmine occoepit murmurare de Comicis, qui frangunt 
caput, ut memoriae mandent carmina, quae possent legere. Se velle dormire, 
relinquere coeteris, ut studeant & fatigentur, quantum velint, &c. Acta Comoedia 
fuit: coeteri suos versus recitarunt memoriter, & illis Osorellus respondebat 
legende, intersendo lepéres, v. gr. Exspectet. Hic una littera male formata. 
Mod6 debeo divinare, quia charta est rupta, & alios similes. 


Of Arias (Nota XT) it is said :*° 


Profecté, Arias habebat vocem claram, & puram, memoriam firmam, & 
actionem vivacem: & quidquid ipse diceret in singulis linguae motibus Charites, 
& in singulis manuum videbatur habere Apollines. Ad eum audiendum con- 
—— Excellentissimi Concionatores, ut dictionis, & actionis perfectionem 
addiscerent. 


The power of mimicry of Arias is illustrated as follows (Nota 
XII) : 


Madriti semel Arias sibi legens epistolam in theatrum ingressus, longo tem- 
pore habuit Auditores suspensos: ad singulas lineas percellebatur: & demum 
furore percitus, laceravit epistolam, & incepit exclamare vehementissima car- 
mina. Et tametsi laudaretur ab omnibus, majorem illa die agendo, quam 
loquendo admirationem extorsit. 


46 ‘Cantante de los mfs afamados que habia en Madrid en 1624, contem- 
porfneo del gran Lope de Vega, cuyos versos cantaba con grande aplauso el 
mismo Florian, y 4 quien Vega llama florido y apellida Canario del Cielo.’’ 
Saldoni, Diccionario de musicos espanoles, Madrid, IV (1881) p. 103. 

47I have been unable to identify this singer. 

48 Cf. Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 584. 
49 Cf. Rennert, l.c., p. 424. 
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The passages about Amaryllis (Maria de Cérdoba) and Riquelme 
(Nota XI)*° are almost commonplace: 


Sub idem tempus Amaryllis (sic eam vocabant) inter Comicas floruit, quae 
erat prodigiosa in sua arte. Eloquebatur, canebat, musicis instrumentis lude- 
bat, tripudiabat; & nihil erat, quod cum laude, & applausu non faceret. 

Paucis post annis theatra adsurgebant Riquelmae, adolescenti pulchrae, 
apprehensiva tam sorti praeditae, ut inter loquendum vultiis colorem cum 
omnium admiratione mutaret: nam, si in theatro fausta, & felicia narrarentur, 
roseo colore suffusa auscultabat; si autem aliqua infausta circumstantia inter- 
curreret, illicé pallida reddebatur. Et in hoc erat unica, quam nemo valeret 
imitari. 

Finally there is the story of Juan Rana (Nota XIII)*' in an 
entremes at the Retiro, pretending to mistake for a painting two 
princesses who witnessed the performance from their balcony: 

Aula, in qua aguntur Comoediae, fenestris aliquibus cireumdatur, quae res- 

pondent cubiculis, in quibus sunt uxores Procerum, cim Comoedia agitur. In 
intermedio (Hisp. en un entremés) Ioannes Rana, quo lepidiorem Comicum 
non cognovit Hispania, agebat illius arcis Praefectum, & introduxit duos, 
quibus deberet totam arcem ostendere, & cum in illam aulam fuit ingressus, 
sic inquit. Haec Panegyris est locus, ubt cantantur- carmina, § aguntur 
Comoediae. Rex, § Augusta solent sedere ibi. Summates hic: Proceres istic, 
g olim Pompejanae arcis muri conchyliatis peristromatis erant superbi, non 
tamen illis «nerat auri, argenti, g& gemmarum majestas, quam haec prae se 
ferunt. Sed ipsis adhuc sunt istae picturae pretiosiores. Et conversus ad 
fenestram, in qua forté duae assidebant Principes, ait. Considerate, quoeso, 
illam picturam. Quam ad vivum sunt pictae illae duae vetulae. Sola deficit 
vor, Vivas crederem, si loquerentur. Ad swmmam nostro aevo Pictoria Ars 
perfectionem devénit. Plura dicturus erat de Picturis, sed jussus fuit, ad 
alias res orationem convertere. 
This leads to a long disquisition on the excessive use of face-paint 
by Spanish women, a theme familiar from all accounts of travel 
in Spain, and which Caramuel illustrates with some pointed poetical 
quotations. 

In the course of his reminiscences about stage-folk (Nota XI) 
Caramuel made the perhaps wistful remark: ‘‘Ego nomino, quos 
puer cognovi, nam 4 juventute exesse ab Hispania jussus, Comoe- 
dias audire non potui.’’ Many interesting -ana may have been 
lost thereby. Before leaving Spain, however, young Caramuel wit- 
nessed a Mary-play, partly in dumb-show, at the Monastery of La 
Espina, where he entered the Cistercian order. The monastery is 
in ruins now near the village of Barruelo, in Castilla la Vieja, but 
Caramuel’s bit of description is vivid and interesting, and appar- 


ently has been quite forgotten: 


Barrueli (pagus est non longé a Spinensi coenobio jacens in antiqua Cas- 


50 Cf. Rennert, pp. 456; 574. 

51 Cosme Pérez, known as Juan Rana (possibly after one of the ‘ Alcaldes 
de Daganco,’ immortalized by Cervantes). Cf. Rennert p. 553 and Cotarelo, 
Coleccién de entremeses, I, elvii-clxiii. 
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tella) interfui Divinis mysteriis die nascenti Deiparae consecrataé. Musica 
fuit expectatione melior, & omnia urbano potiis, quam pagano ritu agebantur. 
Ad Offertorium surrexerunt Confratres, & singuli suum munus obtulerunt 
Angelorum Reginae; alii taciti, alii carmina recitantes, alii cantantes, & ap- 
plausum pre caeteris habuit qui muti personam adsumens, manibus, & gestibus 
loquens, ut panis, vini, & pecorum copiam, & valetudinem Diva populo universo 
concederet, motibus tam vivis expressit, ut mentis suae conceptus clariis, & 
meliis explicare verbis non posset. Et quid iste non faceret, si & pueritia 
habuisset Magistros idoneos? 

Morel-Fatio has described Caramuel’s commentary as ‘‘trés dé- 
veloppé mais en somme bien vide.’’*? If the foregoing lines convey 
a fair idea of its contents, this statement may now be accepted or 
qualified. 

A question may be raised as to the date of composition of the 
commentary. The Rhythmica is, according to Nicolas Antonio,°** 
a work of Caramuel’s youth. But it will be remembered that it 
was published first in 1665 and that the commentary to Lope ap- 
peared only in the second edition (1668). The subject-matter goes 
back in part to the time before the author took orders, or to his 
sojourn in Germany (Speier, 1644) ; the information from Alste- 
dius was not accessible before 1649, and the anecdote about the 
mosquetero Sanchez is placed about 1650. 

An attractive guess, although quite unsupported by evidence, 
would place the composition of at least a first draft, containing the 
more exuberant sections, in a period when the savage attack on 
Lope by Pedro de Torres Ramila, in his Spongia (1617) and the 
answer to it, Francisco Lépez de Aguilar’s Expostulatio Spongiae 
(1618), were not yet forgotten; possibly about 1625, when the pre- 
cocious Caramuel, aged nineteen or twenty, and with unbounded 
hero-worship, set out to improve on the six propositions of Alfonso 
Sanchez.** 

Of course, in 1668 Caramuel’s militant enthusiasm might well 
_ have appeared more puzzling than inspiring. The commentary’s 
more aggressive features, it would seem, should have impressed an 
informed world as rather belated and pointless, the harmless gar- 
rulity of an old man living in memories. But apparently the world 
was not well-informed, or neo-classicism had remained stronger 
than might be supposed. At any rate, in certain circles, Caramuel’s 


52 L.c., p. 372. 
53 Bib. hisp. nova, I, 666. 
54 Cf. note 30. 
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commentary was received even then as actual and helpful. A 
Spanish translation was prepared by a Madrid Augustine monk, 
Miguel de Jesus Maria,®° and in the end of the seventeenth century 
a close paraphrase was made by P. José Aleazar,®* probably for 
a lecture-course in the Jesuit-College at Madrid. 


55 Mentioned by Alvarez y Baena, ap. La Barrera, Nueva biografia de Lope 
de Vega, Madrid, 1890, p. 146. I have not been able to trace this manuscript. 

56 Cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, I, 109-118. Utilized by Menéndez y Pelayo: vid. 
supra note 10. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF COLERIDGE’S LECTURE NOTES 


By Dororuy I. Morritu 
Hood College 


In considering the work of Coleridge as a lecturer, there are ob- 
viously two types of material to be dealt with. In the first place 
there are the published reports of his lectures as delivered which, 
as is well known, are exasperatingly meagre, and, secondly, there 
are the notes left by Coleridge at his death and first published by 
H. N. Coleridge in the Literary Remains. By far the most import- 
ant part of this lecture material is that appearing in the second 
volume of the Literary Remains under the heading, ‘‘Shakespeare, 
with Introductory Matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage.’’ 
These notes, which not only contain much detailed criticism of 
Shakespeare but also deal with general critical principles of great 
importance, were, many of them at least, written down in prepara- 
tion for lectures, and, during an investigation of influences on 
Coleridge’s dramatic criticism, I have been led to some conclusions 
with regard to the nature of the material and the chronology of 
the various notes. 

Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, when she reprinted this material in the 
first volume of her Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, regarded 
it as belonging to the course of 1818, and no systematic attempt 
has since been made to prove the contrary. Miss Helmholtz, in her 
discussion of Coleridge’s indebtedness to Schlegel,? groups all these 
notes under the heading, ‘‘Lectures of 1818,’’ a method which is 
not only misleading but which betrays a lack of understanding of 
the true nature of the material which Coleridge left behind at his 
death. Investigators have no doubt been strengthened in their be- 
lief that these notes were all written for the course of 1818 by the 
fact that Dr. Gillman, referring to this course, reported that Cole- 
ridge ‘‘lectured from notes which he had carefully made.’’* Ashe 


1 Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare and Some of the Old Poets and 
Dramatists. I, 338. 

2 The Indebtedness of Samuel Taylor Coleridge to August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel. Bulletin of Univ. of Wis., 1907, pp. 322-347. 
3 The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, p. 335. 
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in his collection of Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare has reprinted 
with a slight rearrangement the material on Shakespeare and the 
drama in the second volume of the Literary Remains, together with 
the general remarks on Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer which appear in the first volume. These notes he groups 
together under the general title of ‘‘Lectures and Notes of 1818,’’ 
but in the introduction to this section of his book* he states some 
very suggestive conclusions to the effect that these notes were prob- 
ably not all written down at the same time, but that they represent 
the accumulations of years. Ashe, however, made no attempt to 
work out his theory except by a few very brief and not always ac- 
curate footnotes pointing out some similarities with earlier lectures. 
In his article in the Modern Language Review, Vol. XVIII, April 
1923, pp. 183-201, A. C. Dunstan states the hypothesis and brings 
some scattered evidence as proof that Coleridge in his lectures of 
1811, 1813, and 1818, was using material collected ‘‘long before 
these lectures were given,’’ but the subject is not followed up in 
any detail. 

According to the syllabus only three lectures of the 1818 course 
were to be devoted to Shakespeare, and of these we have no reports. 
Furthermore, there were no lectures announced involving such 
material on the drama in general as we find in the preparatory 
notes.* 

Believing that some light may be thrown on the chronology of 
these lecture notes by a careful comparison of the text of the notes 
with the reports of Coleridge’s lectures as delivered, I shall in this 
paper present such a comparison wherever there are similarities 
between the notes and lecture reports sufficient to make comparison 
possible. This task is rendered difficult by Coleridge’s habit of 
lecturing extemporaneously. In the sixth lecture of his 1811-12 
course he tells his audience that he has learned to trust mainly to 
the ‘‘extemporaneous ebullition’’ of his thoughts, and in a letter 
to Britton, February 28, 1819, Coleridge describes his method of 
preparing and delivering a lecture as follows :* 


During a course of lectures, I faithfully employ all the intervening days in 


4 Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and Other English Poets, by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, collected by T. Ashe, pp. 176-177. 

5 The syllabus has been printed several times. See Ashe, pp. 170-174. 

6 This letter was printed in part in Literary Remains, II, 2-4, and also in 
part in Biographia Epistolaris, II, 166-167. The remaining portion was printed 
by Dykes Campbell in The Athenaeum, 1892, I, 17-18. 
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collecting and digesting the materials, whether I have or have not lectured 
on the same subject before, making no difference. The day of the lecture, till 
the hour of commencement, I devote to the consideration, what of the mass 
before me is best fitted to answer the purposes of a lecture. . . . Several times, 
however, partly from apprehension respecting my health and animal spirits, 
partly from the wish to possess copies that might afterwards be marketable 
among the publishers, I have previously written the lecture; but before I had 
proceeded twenty minutes, I have been obliged to push the MS. away, and give 
the subject a new turn. Nay, this was so notorious, that many of my auditors 
used to threaten me, when they saw any number of written papers upon my 
desk, to steal them away; declaring they never felt so secure of a good lecture 
as when they perceived that I had not a scrap of writing before me. 

This testimony by Coleridge himself is borne out by accounts of 

his lectures given by his friends. Crabb Robinson’s comments on 
the course of 1811-12 refer to Coleridge’s tendency to digress, some- 
times for nearly the whole lecture, from the subject he had promised 
to treat, a fact which was often a cause of anxiety to his friends. 
‘*Instead of a lectire on a definite subject,’’ wrote Robinson to Mrs. 
Clarkson, after a description of the sixth lecture which was un- 
usually digressive, ‘‘we have an immethodical rhapsody, very de- 
lightful to you and me, and only offensive from the certainty that 
it may and ought to offend those who come with other expecta- 
tions.’’? Cottle, the Bristol bookseller and friend of Coleridge, in 
writing of the latter’s lectures in Bristol relates that 
they were all of a conversational character, and were little other than the 
earnest harangues, with which on all possible occasions, he indulged his friends, 
so that there was little of the toil of preparation with him and if the demand 
had been equal to the supply, he might have lectured continuously. But if 
there was little of formal and finished composition in Mr. C’s lectures, there 
were always racy, and felicitous passages, indicating deep thought and in- 
dicative of the man of genius.§ 
Dr. Gillman also, in the passage from which I quoted above, says 
that Coleridge’s audience ‘‘was more delighted when putting his 
notes aside, he spoke extempore.’’ It is therefore evident that in 
most cases exact verbal coincidence between the preparatory notes 
and the reports of the lectures is not to be expected. 

The character of the reports in many cases would also exclude 
the possibility of exact coincidence in phraseology. Notes taken 
by persons attending the lectures, such as those by Crabb Robinson 
and Mr. Carwardine, are only detached memoranda, the newspaper 
reports are very brief, and even Mr. Collier’s transcripts of several 


of the lectures in the 1811-12 course are no doubt shorter than 


7 Diary. Reminiscences and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, edited 
by Sadler, I, 354. 
8 Cottle, Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, p. 263. 
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Coleridge’s lectures actually were. Hence any conclusions regard- 
ing the dates of the notes must be based chiefly on coincidence in 
ideas with similarity of phraseology appearing now and then. 

Taking first the group of notes dealing with poetry and the drama 
in general, I will state my conclusions as follows :° 


Definition of Poetry 

This note undoubtedly forms the basis for the opening portions 
of the second and third lectures of the course of 1811-12,'° in which 
Coleridge states and expounds his definition of poetry. The phrase- 
ology of the note, as far as the description of poetry is concerned, 
is especially close to the language of the beginning of the third 
lecture as it was reported in the Morning Chronicle. The note was 
accordingly written sometime before the beginning of this course.”* 


The Greek Drama 


This note is a very important one for our consideration since up- 
on it has been based one of the heaviest charges of plagiarism 
against Coleridge. Mrs. H. N. Coleridge has given a number of 
references in her notes’? to passages in Schlegel from which her 
father had evidently drawn, and Miss Helmholtz by a series of 
parallel passages’® has made clear that practically every sentence 
in this note has its source in Schlegel’s lectures on the Greek drama. 
It would seem that Coleridge must have written the note very soon 
after reading Schlegel’s lectures—perhaps even with the book be- 
fore him—since the verbal coincidence of the opening paragraph 
with the first pages of Schlegel’s eleventh lecture is strikingly close, 
approaching in some passages to almost literal translation. 

Coleridge first became acquainted with Schlegel’s Vorlesungen © 
after he had delivered eight lectures in the 1811-12 series,** and 
the only record we have of lectures by him on the Greek drama 
after this time is the report in Crabb Robinson’s Diary of the 


® All the preparatory notes which I shall discuss can be consulted most 
easily in Ashe’s collection. 

10 Ashe, pp. 44 ff. and 55. 

11 Coleridge later made use of this note in writing ch. XIV of the Biographia 
Literaria. 

12 Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, I, 340-341. 

13 Tndebtedness of Coleridge to A. W. Schlegel, pp. 322-338. 

14 This we know from his own statement during the ninth lecture. Ashe, 
pp. 226-227, 
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second, third and fourth lectures at Willis’ Rooms in May, 1812. 
Robinson’s entries are as follows: 


May 23rd—Coleridge’s second lecture. A beautiful dissertation on the Greek 
drama. His analysis of the trilogy of Aeschylus, the ‘Agamamnon,’ etc. was 
interesting; and his account of the ‘Prometheus,’ and his remarks on the 
‘Antigone,’ were more connected than when I heard him speak on the same 


subjects on a former occasion.16 

May 26th—Heard Coleridge’s third lecture. It was wholly on the Greek 
drama, though he had promised that he would today proceed to the modern 
drama. The lecture itself excellent and very German.17 

May 29—Coleridge’s fourth lecture. It was on the Nature of Comedy— 
about Aristophanes, etc. The mode of treating the subject very German, and 
of course much too abstract for his audience which was thin.18 


It will be observed that the subjects treated in the second lecture, 
viz., the trilogy of Aeschylus, the Prometheus, and the Antigone 
do not appear in the note, but it is evident that the note was written 
out with a lecture in mind,’ and if full reports of these lectures, 
particularly of the third and fourth, were in existence, they would 
probably show that Coleridge had used material found in the note. 


Progress of the Drama 


In the lecture of February 5, 1808, Coleridge, after speaking of 
the origin of the Greek drama, proceeded to discuss that of the 
Middle Ages, and it will readily be noticed that the salient points 
of this portion of the lecture, as noted down in a detached manner 
by Crabb Robinson,”?° correspond closely with the first part of the 
note on the Progress of the Drama.”! The latter part of the note, 
however, betrays an indebtedness to Schlegel which necessarily 


15In the first of these entries Robinson refers to a ‘‘former occasion’’ on 
which Coleridge spoke on the Prometheus and Antigone, but we have no record 
of it. It may have been in private conversation, or possibly during the course 
of 1808. We know that in the lecture of Feb. 5th, 1808, Coleridge discussed 
the origin of the Greek drama, although Mr. Robinson’s notes do not indicate 
that in this lecture he gave anything more than historical facts which were 
common knowledge and not traceable to any particular source. See Robinson’s 
Diary, I, 267-268. 

16 Diary, I, 385. 

17 Ibid., I, 386-387. 

18 Ibid., I, 387. 

19 The transition paragraph occurring at about the middle of the note would 
seem to indicate this: ‘‘It will not be improper, in this place, to make a few 
remarks on the remarkable character and functions of the chorus in the Greek 
tragic drama.’’ Ashe, p. 192. 

20 Robinson’s Diary, I, 267-268. 

21 It has been pointed out by Brandl (S. T. Coleridge and the English Ro- 
mantic School, p. 296) that for the facts regarding the mediaeval drama Cole- 
ridge was indebted to Warton and Malone. Coleridge himself makes reference 
to Malone. See Ashe, p. 199. 
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places the date of writing at some time after Coleridge had become 
acquainted with the Vorlesungen.2?, From certain phrases and 
transitional sentences through the note, it is clear that it was written 
in anticipation of a lecture, and the probability is that in writing 
ou this note Coleridge made use in the first part of it of material 
which he had previously collected for his lecture of 1808. We have 
no report of any lecture which corresponds with the note, but, judg- 
ing from the prospectus of the course at the Surrey Institution, 
Nov. 1812-Jan. 1813, Coleridge intended in that course to cover a 
fairly wide range of subjects—the Evolution of the Fine Arts, 
Poetry in general, ete.—and it is more than likely that, if we could 
have reports of these lectures as delivered, we should find some 
parallels with this note. 


The Drama Generally and Public Taste 


The introductory portion of this note contains some material 
which Coleridge used in the earlier half of his second lecture in the 
course of 1811-12, namely, the remarks on the superiority of poetry 
to painting and on the indestructibility of the works of Shakespeare 
and other great writers.2* Furthermore, in the latter part of the 
note, Coleridge refers to the fact that he has been studying Shake- 
speare since he was ten years old, and that ‘‘the thirty intervening 
years have been unintermittingly and not fruitlessly employed in 
the study of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish and German 
belle lettrists.’? This brings us to the year 1812, since Coleridge 
was born in 1772. It is probable, then, that this note, like that on 
the definition of poetry, was written out before the course of 1811- 
12. The fact that the material in the latter part of the note on the 
dependence of the drama on public taste does not appear in the 


22 This indebtedness consists chiefly in the contrast which Coleridge makes 
of the Greek drama as appealing to the senses or at most to ‘‘a reason which 
was obliged to accommodate itself to the senses,’’ with the romantic drama 
as appealing to the imagination, and to ‘‘the reason as contemplating our 
inward nature’’ (See Schlegel’s 1st lecture, Werke, ed. Bécking, V, particularly 
pp. 13-14) ; in his distinction between the Athenian dramatists and Shakespeare 
in that the former separated ‘‘the diverse in kind and the disparate in de- 
gree,’’ while the latter delighted in ‘‘interlacing—the one with the other’’ 
(See Schlegel, Werke, VI, 161); and in his discussion of stage illusion (See 
Schlegel, Werke, VI, 24). This last, however, has important influences behind 
it besides Schlegel. 

The statements made throughout this paper regarding the influence of 
Schlegel are based on conclusions drawn in my unpublished dissertation, Ger- 
man Influence on Coleridge’s Dramatic Criticism, Radcliffe, 1921. 


23 Ashe, pp. 44 ff. 
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lecture need not disturb us since we are acquainted with Coleridge’s 
habit of not following his notes. There is, however, another factor 
to be considered. The sentence at the beginning of the second para- 
graph of the note (‘‘In my last address I defined poetry,’’ etc.) is 
hard to reconcile with the second lecture of 1811-12, since poetry 
was not defined in the first. Mr. Ashe thought it possible that the 
note was written out originally for the 1808 series.** This is a 
possibility, since Coleridge’s statement quoted above may have been 
inaccurate. If we are to accept this possibility, we must assume 
that the note on the definition of poetry was also originally written 
before 1808. It would have been quite in accordance with Cole- 
ridge’s practice if he had written these notes in the first place for 
the 1808 course and then used them again as suited his fancy in 
the course of 1511-12. 


Shakespeare as a Poet Generally 


In the fourth lecture of the 1811-12 series Coleridge discussed 
the Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, and a comparison of the note 
with the report of the lecture reveals that they both express essen- 
tially the same views in regard to the qualities requisite to make 
a poet and in regard to the poetic characteristics of Shakespeare 
as seen in these two poems. But the newspaper report is so brief 
(the report from the Morning Chronicle is the only record we 
have”>) that it is difficult to tell how close a correspondence there 
may or may not have been in detail. In Chapter XV of the Biogra- 
phia Literaria we have a discussion of Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece which, as it brings together in logical arrangement and 
develops more fully, ideas found both in the note and in the lecture 
report, makes it fairly certain that the note was written at least 
before the publication of the Biographia in 1817. Probably, how- 
ever, it was written before the lecture of 1811. 


Shakespeare’s Judgment Equal to His Genius 


The theme of Shakespeare’s judgment being equal to his genius 
is one which Coleridge treated as early as the second lecture of the 
1811-12 series, but there are certain paragraphs in the note, namely, 
those in which he discusses the necessity of rules for the full de- 
velopment of genius and the difference between mechanical and 


24 Ashe, p. 208 (note) 
25 Printed in Ashe, pp. 57-58. 
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organie form, which are so plainly borrowings from Schlegel** that 
the date of writing must be placed later than 1811. Also Coleridge’s 
statement that in ‘‘all the successive courses of lectures’’ which 
he had delivered, it had been his aim to prove Shakespeare’s judg- 
ment commensurate with his genius, would necessarily place the 
note after he had delivered at least several courses. Furthermore, 
the first sentence of this note connects it so directly with the pre- 
ceding, (Shakespeare as a Poet Generally) as to suggest that the 
two were written at the same time. Granted that they were written 
at the same time, the borrowings from Schlegel which have just 
been pointed out, make it impossible that these notes could have 
been written before the fourth lecture of the 1811-12 course. 

It is possible that they were both written for the course at the 
Surrey Institution, where Coleridge was advertised to speak on 
Shakespeare. But what seems equally probable is this: that the 
note on Shakespeare as a Poet was originally written previous to 
the fourth lecture of the 1811-12 series, and that the juxtaposition 
of the two notes here represents a rearrangement made when pre- 
paring for the lectures of a later course, the note on Shakespeare’s 
Judgment not being written out, in its present form at least, until 
that time.*? 


Recapitulation and Summary of the Characteristics of 
Shakespeare’s Dramas 


For the composition of this note the terminus ad quem is a cer- 
tainty, because of the correspondence of the text of the note with 
that of the first lecture of the course on Shakespeare at Bristol, re- 
ported in the Bristol Gazette.2® The verbal coincidence of the first 
half of this lecture with the first half of the note is so striking as 
to make it certain that Coleridge had the notes before him while 
talking. The latter part of the lecture deviates somewhat from the 
note; nevertheless several of the points discussed are the same in 
both, and the deviation is no greater than would have been likely 


26 See Schlegel’s Werke, V, 4-5, 8 and VI, 157-158. Coleridge was in pos- 
session of many of the ideas in this note before he knew Schlegel, but his 


— of Schlegel’s lectures influenced the form in which he expressed these 
ideas. 


27 According to the Bristol Gazette, Coleridge concluded his sixth lecture in 
that city with a discussion of Shakespeare as a poet as seen in the Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece. His remarks at this time were probably a repetition of 
what he had said earlier. See Ashe, pp. 488-489. 


28 Printed in Ashe, pp. 458-467. 
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to occur if Coleridge, according to his habit, had suddenly decided 
to push the notes aside and speak extemporaneously. The whole 
lecture is a mosaic made up of many of the ideas on Shakespeare 
and the drama which he had expressed in earlier lectures. A num- 
ber of passages are obviously the result of his reading of Schlegel.® 
We can, therefore, be sure that this note was not written later than 
1813, and we have no records to prove that it was written earlier, 
although, according to Dykes Campbell, Robinson reported that the 
twelfth lecture at the Surrey Institution was ‘‘a very eloquent and 
popular discourse on the general character of Shakespeare.’’*° The 
Bristol lecture may have been a repetition of this one and delivered 
from the notes previously used, but without further record it is 
impossible to be certain of this. 

Coming now to the notes on the separate plays of Shakespeare, 
we find that the editor of the Literary Remains has apparently 
brought together all the notes of any sort left by Coleridge on the 
subject of Shakespeare. The notes on some of the plays were no 
doubt written out in anticipation of lectures, others are textual 
comments, usually in refutation of Warburton or Theobald, which 
it is not likely were ever used in his public lectures. Since Cole- 
ridge lectured on the plays of Shakespeare on so many different 
occasions, we may feel fairly certain that these notes on the plays, 
as well as those on poetry and the drama in general, were written 
down at different times, although it is not possible in many cases 
to determine on a definite date. Possibly, if an examination could 
be made of the original manuscripts, some light might be thrown 
on the subject. 

Discussing first the notes on the historical plays, we have Mr. 
Collier’s report of Coleridge’s remarks on Richard IT in the twelfth 
lecture*! of the 1811-12 course and the report in the Bristol Gazette 
of his lecture on the same subject in 1813.*2 A comparison of these 
lecture reports with the note reveals that the latter contains some 


29 Compare the paragraph in which Coleridge describes Greek art as stat- 
uesque and modern as picturesque and in which he likens the structure of the 
dramas of Sophocles to the pantheon and Shakespearian drama to York 
Minster or Westminster Abbey with Schlegel’s first lecture (Werke, V, 3-20). 
See also Schlegel’s Werke, VI, 26 ff., for the source of Coleridge’s remarks 
on the treatment of the unities of time and place in Greek drama. 

30 Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Narrative of the Events of his Life, by J. 
Dykes Campbell, pp. 188-189. 

31 Ashe, pp. 147 ff. 


32 Ashe, pp. 478 ff. 
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points brought out in 1812 and others which were stressed in 1813, 
as well as some ideas which occur in both lectures, but the corre- 
spondence of the note with neither of the lectures is close enough 
to warrant concluding that it was written down previous to these 
courses. It is very probable that, in its present form, this note was 
written out in preparation for the last course on Shakespeare, that 
at the Crown and Anchor, where Coleridge was advertised to speak 
on Richard II and other historical plays. The matter of most im- 
portance, however, is that, though the note may not have been 
written until late, Coleridge’s general views on the play and on 
the character of Richard remained essentially unchanged. 

The notes on King John and on Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry 
VI are largely textual comments which might have been jotted 
down at any time when Coleridge was working on Shakespeare. The 
note on Richard IIT is a brief paragraph which we have no way of 
dating. 

An examination of the note on T’he Tempest yields somewhat the 
same result as in the case of the note on Richard II. Coleridge 
treated The Tempest in the latter part of the ninth lecture in the 
1811-12 course, but there is no correspondence in detail between this 
lecture and the note which would warrant concluding that the note 
was written in preparation for this course. However, the opening 
lecture of the Crown and Anchor course, 1818-19, was on The Tem- 
pest, and in the report of this lecture as printed in the Athenaeum 
(1891, II, pp. 865-866) there appear certain coincidences with the 
note, which make it seem likely that this note, whenever it may have 
been written, was at least used in the delivery of this lecture. 

The note on Romeo and Juliet also may not have been written 
until Coleridge was preparing for the Crown and Anchor course, 
when we know that he spoke on the subject.** However, since he 
had not originally intended to discuss Romeo and Juliet in this last 
course,** it is more probable that he used notes which he had written 
earlier, but just when, it is impossible to say. In the opening para- 
graph of the note Coleridge refers to the fact that he has previously 
discussed the unities and goes on to say that, instead of the term 
unity of action, he prefers the expression, totality of interest. This 


_ 33 8ee letter to Britton, cited above, p. 3. Also letter to Mudford, printed 
in the Canterbury Magazine, quoted by Campbell in the Life, p. 239. 


34 See the prospectus as printed in Campbell’s Life, p. 238. 
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is a thought which he undoubtedly got from Schlegel,*> and which 
therefore excludes the possibility of the note having been written 
previous to lectures VII and VIII of the 1811-12 course, in which 
this play was discussed. Coleridge was advertised to speak on 
Romeo and Juliet at the Surrey Institution, and the note may have 
been written previous to this course. It is important to remember 
in the case of all these notes, that if reports of the lectures on 
Shakespeare, not only at the Surrey Institution but at Willis’s 
Rooms and in the course of 1818, had been preserved, it might be 
possible to draw more definite conclusions. 

Regarding the note on Hamlet it is possible to make a more 
definite statement than for some of the others. Comparing this 
with the report from the Bristol Gazette of the lecture on Hamlet 
in 1813,°° we find that the lecture coincides so closely in thought 
and phraseology with the note that we must conclude that the latter 
was written at least not later than 1813. The general remarks on 
the character of Hamlet are expressed in practically the same 
language in both places. In regard to details, Coleridge comments 
in both on Shakespeare’s knowledge of human nature as shown in 
the trivial and commonplace conversation in which the characters 
engage while waiting for the ghost to appear (Act I, se. iv), and 
defends the latter part of the scene, after Hamlet has seen the ghost, 
against the charge of ‘‘improbable eccentricity.’’ The note con- 
tains, to be sure, a great deal of detailed comment on the play which 
does not appear in the lecture, but this is easily explainable from 
Coleridge’s custom of using only those parts of his notes which he 
chose to introduce on a particular occasion. Moreover, the report 
of the lecture is brief, and Coleridge may have brought in more 
details in the actual delivery than have been preserved. 

With regard to the notes on the Winter’s Tale and Othello some 
rather interesting conclusions may be drawn. Coleridge’s fourth 
lecture at Bristol was devoted to these two plays, and although the 
report in the Bristol Gazette was very brief and general, we find 
that the main points of the lecture as brought out in the report are 
ideas which are stressed in the preparatory notes.*7 Moreover in 


35 Schlegel’s Werke, VI, 20. 

36 Ashe, pp. 471-475. 

37 These points are: the appropriateness of the title of W. T.; jealousy the 
main theme of W. T.; enumeration of the effects of jealousy as seen in 
Leontes; Othello contrasted with Leontes; Othello, a Moor, not a negro. See 
Ashe, pp. 380-394 and 476-477. 
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the preparatory note on Othello Coleridge falls into a discussion 
of the unities in which he expresses several ideas which were brought 
out more fully in the first Bristol leeture—ideas which he had bor- 
rowed from Schlegel. He speaks of unity of interest as a better 
term than unity of action, and with regard to the unities of time 
and place he refers to the fact that the Greeks sometimes violated 
unity of place by moving the chorus and that they violated the law 
of actual perception with respect to time as well as place. Finally, 
he speaks of the Greek trilogy as a drama in three acts.*® The co- 
incidence in main ideas between these two notes and the fourth 
Bristol lecture makes it seem probable that they are used in this 
course, and the borrowings from Schlegel appearing both in the 
note on Othello and the first Bristol lecture make it increasingly 
probable that the Othello note was written or perhaps revised when 
Coleridge was working up the Bristol lectures. 

The notes on Macbeth and Lear were in all probability written 
for lectures, but we have no report preserved of a lecture on Lear 
and the only report we have of a lecture on Macbeth (that of the 
second at Bristol) does not correspond closely enough with the note 
to help us in determining the date of the latter. 

Regarding the notes on the other Shakespearian plays, a few of 
them may have been written with lectures definitely in mind, but 
most of them consist of detailed textual comments which were no 
doubt jotted down at different times while Coleridge was meditating 
on Shakespeare. The material on As You Like It furnishes definite 
evidence in support of my theory in that part of the notes bear the 
date 1810 and another section is dated 1818.°° It is also of interest 
to note in this connection that we have preserved among the notes 
three attempts by Coleridge to arrange Shakespeare’s plays chrono- 
logically, dated respectively 1802, 1810, 1819. 

This examination of the preparatory notes in the light of the 
reports of actual lectures, while it may not have been very fruitful 
in determining exact dates, has been sufficient to prove the main 
point with which we started out, viz., that we are dealing in the 
Literary Remains with a mass of material not representing the 
preparation for any one course but notes written out from time to 
time during the decade of Coleridge’s career as a lecturer. Most 
of the material was no doubt delivered at one time or another, some 


38 See first Bristol lecture, Ashe, pp. 462-464 and Schlegel, Werke, VI, 20 ff. 
39 Ashe, p. 294. 
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of it repeatedly, in the lecture courses, but in some cases, where 
records of the delivered lectures are lacking, we can only infer 
without any proof that the notes were used in lectures. This is 
notably true in the case of the notes on the Greek drama. Some of 
the notes may have been written previous to the first course in 1808, 
while others, in their final form at least, may not have been written 
until Coleridge was preparing for his last course in 1818-1819. 
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IN PRAISE OF HOMER 


By A. SHEWAN 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


The belief of the ancients in their Homer, one and indivisible, 
supreme in genius and in wisdom, was unquestioning. From be- 
ginning to end classical literature is studded with tributes begotten 
of this sincere and unswerving loyalty. He was the father of all 
virtue, the fountain of all wisdom, a model for orators. ‘‘The 
elements of all the arts’’ are found in him, says Quintilian. He 
was ‘‘the Father of Tragedy and Comedy and of all accomplish- 
ment in letters.’’ His Jliad and Odyssey made the Muses eleven. 
‘‘The great heaven was his fatherland and Calliope his mother. 
Apollo sang; Homer wrote down the lays.’’ 


Carmine complexus terram, mare, sidera, manes, 
Et cantu Musas, et Phoebum aequavit honore. 


Dryden’s well known hyperbole is matched by a Greek epigram, 
which tells how, after the birth of Homer, Nature lay exhausted 
for a space. He held ‘‘the sceptre of song.’’ He was ‘‘the light 
of the Muses, the eye of the world.’’ He was ‘‘the mightiest-voiced | 
of all,’’ ‘‘first, middle, and last to everyone, child and old man 
alike.’? The burden is one, that ‘‘Maeonian Homer hath first 
place.”’ 

The Anthology teems with his praise and with testimony to the 
great part he had in Greek life. Epithets are made for him, and 
many a term of abuse invented for critics and grammarians who, 
not seeing the wood for the trees, pored over his language and 
sought to condemn his verses. But three things were held to be 
impossible, to steal the lightning of Zeus, to filch the club of 
Herakles, and to abstract a line from Homer. These old scholars, 
without a doubt, had ‘‘a use of their own in the world,’’ but they 
had little honour in their own country. An unscientific and un- 
sympathetic public was prone to jeer at them. ‘‘Away with ye,’’ 
an epigram addressed to them runs, ‘‘across the broad back of the 
sea.’ They were whelps of Zenodotus, snarlers of Callimachus, 
sons of Momus. 

One of the greatest compliments that could be bestowed on an 
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author was to appraise his value by the Homeric standard. A 
eulogy of Sappho ran, ‘‘as far am I above all maids in song as 
Homer outstrips men.’’ Plato was ‘‘the Homer of philosophers,’’ 
and to Longinus ‘‘the most Homeric of them all.’’ Sophocles was 
the Tragic, Vergil the Roman, Homer. And not in literature alone 
was this glory recorded. In some parts of Greece ‘‘the poet’’ was 
paid honours all but divine. At Smyrna he had a portico with a 
statue and a shrine. The coins of more than one Greek town bore 
his image. He had sacrificial honours as a hero in a month ealled 
by his name, and a statue at Olympia. His portrait hung at Delphi. 
Another picture, by Galaton, represented him as the source of in- 
spiration to meaner minds in a manner which is far too forcible 
for modern taste. 

Homer’s preeminence is just as clear to most of the moderns, 
even to some of those who are oppressed by the mania for the reso- 
lution of the epics into primordial fragments. The poets have 
spoken with hardly a dissentient voice. Dante’s tribute is a simple 
‘‘poeta sovrano’’; Tasso’s, ‘‘if among mortal men there is any- 
thing immortal, nothing can as surely be endowed with eternal 
life as the poetry of Homer.’’ Schiller thought that the man who 
had read the twenty-third Iliad need not complain of life; he had 
had enough of its pleasures. Others have held that, in the con- 
eluding cantos of that poem, where some critics find a weakening, 
Homer ‘‘only begins to be himself.’’ Goethe at first yielded to the 
views of Wolf; the scholarship of the man overpowered him. ‘‘A 
day with Wolf,’’ he said, ‘‘is as good as a year of study.’’ But 
he recanted. Macaulay, on finishing a reading of the Iliad, asks 
what is the glory of a Caesar or an Alexander compared with 
Homer’s. ‘‘Think what it would be to be assured that the inhabit- 
ants of Monomotapa would weep over one’s writings A.D. 4551.” 
The Lays of Ancient Rome are full of Homeric fire; in some, as 
Regillus, the imitations are express. Tennyson has drunk deep 
at the Homeric spring. Gladstone’s laudation of the oratory in 
the epics is so strong and impassioned that one pauses to think 
whether such language can possibly be justified. The speeches of 
Achilles challenge comparison ‘‘with all that the ebb and flow of 
three thousand years have added to our records of true human 
eloquence.’’ The retort of Ulysses to Phaeacian insolence teaches 
‘‘more than any composition with which I am acquainted, up to 
what a point emotion, sarcasm, and indignation can be carried with- 
out loss of self-command.’’ 
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There is a testimonial of another kind from a Christian divine. 
Melanechthon, the friend of Luther and ‘‘praeceptor Germaniae,’’ 
declared on his deathbed that, after the Bible, there was no better 
book than Homer. His favourite verse was the Odyssean ‘‘all men 
have need of the gods.’’ The nobleness and purity of the thought 
in the epies are as striking as the simple beauty of the diction. It 
is true there are even now critics who, after the manner of Bowd- 
lers ancient and modern, would excise from the Odyssey the de- 
lightful Lay of Ares and Aphrodite, because it savours of ‘‘the 
unbecoming.’’ That involves what Andrew Lang reprobated as 
the ‘‘fallaey of neglecting the poet’s audience.’’ ‘‘What ground,”’ 
asks a leading living Homerist, ‘‘have we to suppose that the re- 
ligion of Minos and Ariadne would have been shocked’’ at the re- 
cital? 

The exhortation of an Oxford Don, Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christchurch, is remarkable for the strength and directness of its 
terms. ‘‘Let no day pass without your having Homer in your hand. 
Elevate your own mind by continual meditation on the vastness of 
his comprehension and the unerring accuracy of his conceptions.’’ 
The surpassing excellence there suggested is believed by leaders 
of the Higher Criticism to be the outcome of the work of a multitude 
ot bards, rhapsodes, and editors, who—no man preventing them— 
added, excised, altered, expurgated, archaised, and, again to quote 
Lang, ‘‘generally bedevilled’’ the poems through several centuries. 

Detractors of Homer were hardly tolerated in antiquity. The 
early Ionian philosophers, especially Xenophanes, abused him as 
a Father of Lies about the gods, but they were in a manner a new 
sect, and perhaps had to justify their existence as such by an 
ebullition of odium theologicum. The precursors of modern dis- 
secting critics, the ‘‘Separators’’ who sought to prove two Homers, 
one for each epic, were snuffed out at once. In fact, in all pagan 
antiquity there was really but one man, Zoilus the ‘‘Seourge of 
Homer,’’ who dared the curses of his countrymen by open dissent 
from their adoration of ‘‘the poet.’’ He is said to have composed 
nine works on or against Homer, including an ‘‘encomium’’ on 
the ogre Polyphemus! But only scanty fragments of his work are 
extant, and these are so harmless in the eyes of some authorities 
that they have held he was only trying to raise a laugh. He ob- 
jected, on temperance grounds apparently, to Achilles’ order to 
Patroclus to mix a stronger brew for their guests. On the descrip- 
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tion of the Shade of Patroclus, ‘‘like a vapour the spirit was gone 
beneath the earth,’’ his comment was, ‘‘but vapour is borne aloft,’’ 
and so on. All the same Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives him some 
commendation as a critic. Still it is certain that his memory was 
cordially detested. He was ‘‘a Thracian slave,’’ ‘‘a slanderous 
wretch,’’ a dog of a rhetorician,’’ ‘‘a trampler on Homer.’’ One 
wonders what treatment the ancients, if they were back on earth, 
would devise for present day disintegrators of poems which to them 
were inviolable. Mrs. Gamp’s ‘‘torters of the Imposition’’ would 
hardly suffice. The elder Scaliger, it may be added, was imbued 
to some degree with the spirit of the defamer Zoilus. Comparing 
the two great epic poets of antiquity he said, ‘‘ Homer is a country 
wench, Vergil a noble matron; the one is as lead, the other is as 
gold.’’ The judgment hap not endured. 

Professor Scott, in Homer and His Influence, quotes the follow- 
ing from the Essay on Poetry of John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 


ham: 


Read Homer once and you can read no more; 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose; but still persist to read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need. 

Which is the Theocritean GAts xavtecowv ‘’Ounoos. It is true; Homer 
stands by himself, ‘‘alone, aloof, sublime.’’ Happy the man who 
has acquired an early love for him. Andrew Lang has said of 
books that one’s early loves are lasting. The old books are the best. 
It is surely a test of the excellence of a volume that one returns 
to it often. He was a sensible old Frenchman who said, ‘‘Je ne 


lis plus; je rélis.’’ 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ronaup S. CRANE 
University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews published during the year 1927, together with 
a few bearing the date 1926 which came to my attention too late 
to be included in the bibliography for that year (PQ, VI, 161-200). 
Professors G. R. Havens, F. B. Kaye, Marjorie H. Nicolson, and 
George Sherburn have contributed the reviews signed with their 
respective initials. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 

Archw=Archw fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt=—Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 
JEGP=—Journal of English and Germanic philology. 
LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLRE=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N & Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quartérly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 
RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 

SP=Studtes in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times [London] literary supplement. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 
Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
VII, 1926. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by D. Everett and E. Seaton. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes, 1927. 
The Ashley library: a catalogue of printed books, manuscripts and 
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autograph letters collected by Thomas James Wise. Volume 
VIII. London: Printed for private circulation only, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, March 17, 1927, p. 182. 
Baugh, A. C. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1926. I. English lan- 
guage and literature.’” PMLA, XLII (1927), 1-39. 
See especially pp. 27-33. 
Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.’’ 


MLN, XLII (1927), 281-93. 


An admirable survey, refreshingly outspoken, which should be continued. 
The present article deals with publications of 1925 and 1926. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Cancels and stubs.’’ Library, N. S., VIII 
(1927), 264-68. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘An inventory of paper, 1674.’’ Library, N. S., 
VII (1927), 402-08. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The numbering of editions in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ RES, III (1927), 77-79. 

C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘ ‘Picked’ copies.’’ RES, III (1927), 79. 

A Collection of books illustrating the literary history of Great 
Britain during the last fifty years of the eighteenth century. 
London: Birrell & Garnett, 1927. 

Contains 877 items. 

Crane, Ronald S. ‘‘English literature of the Restoration and 
eighteenth century: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, VI (1927), 
161-200. 

Crane, R. S. and F. B. Kaye, with the assistance of M. E. Prior. 
A census of British newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1927. 


Reprinted from SP, XXTV (1927), 1-205. 


Rev. by G. Binz in Beiblatt, XXXVIII (1927), 349-54 (some additional 
titles, mostly almanacs, which were expressly excluded from the Census); by 
L. Cazamian in RAA, V (1928), 266; by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic 
quarterly, XXVII (1928), 96; by I. A. Williams in LM, XVI (1927), 532-34; 
in RLC, VII (1927), 759; in TLS, Oct. 20, 1927, p. 739 (cf. also Dee. 15 and 
22). 


Kennedy, Arthur G. A bibliography of writings on the English 
language from the beginning of printing to the end of 1922. 
Cambridge and New Haven: Harvard University Press and 
Yale University Press; London: H. Milford, 1927. 

Rev. by A. Mawer in MLR, XXII (1927), 466-67. 
MeKerrow, Ronald B. An introduction to bibliography for lit- 


erary students. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 


Rev. in N & Q, CLIII (1927), 377-78; in TLS, Nov. 3, 1927, p. 787. 

A greatly enlarged edition of the author’s ‘‘Notes on bibliographical evi- 
dence for literary students and editors of English works of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries’’ (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, XIL 
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[1914], 213-318). The plan has been improved; many new topics and illustra- 
tions have been introduced; and the scope of the work has been broadened 
so as to take in the whole history of English book-production down to about 
1800. Of the value of the book in its new form for editors of Restoration 
and eighteenth-century no less than of Elizabethan texts it is difficult to speak 
with moderation. It is true that comparatively few illustrations are drawn 
from the period after 1640; but this is not a serious criticism even from the 
point of view of specialists in the later field, for the fundamental practices 
of compositors and pressmen seem to have changed but little from the days 
of Elizabeth to those of Victoria, with the result that, as Mr. McKerrow 
points out, ‘‘a student who is familiar with the methods of book-production 
in the years during which Shakespeare was writing will need only a little ex- 
perience with the books themselves to understand the methods of any other 
period up to the middle of the nineteenth century.’’ And nowhere will one 
find a fuller or more lucid exposition of these methods than in the present 
book. 

I add a few remarks on particular points, mainly by way of confirmation 
or supplementary illustration. Pp. xiv-xv: the ‘‘short list of some books of 
special utility to students’’ given here includes, besides various standard 
modern works, two early treatises on printing methods—Moxon’s Mechanick 
exercises (1683) and Johnson’s Typographia (1824). It may be useful to 
record the titles of a few other books of this sort published in the interval 
between Moxon and Johnson (there are copies of all of them in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago): John Smith, The printer’s grammar (1755); Philip 
Luckombe, A concise history of .... printing, with practical instructions to 
the trade in general (1770); The printer’s grammar, chiefly compiled from 
Smith’s edition (1787); and C. Stower, The printer’s grammar; or, introduc- 
tion to the art of printing (1808). It is perhaps worth noting that the de- 
scription of the process of composition given by Johnson goes back in large 
part, through Stower, to Smith. There is a useful account of these treatises 
in the introduction to T. C. Hansard’s Typographia (1825). P. 12, n. 2: 
that leads were sometimes inserted after and not during composition is shown 
by the curious proof-sheets of Goldsmith’s Traveller, now in the British 
Museum (C.58.g.7). In these the process of leading has been carried out for 
the first three sheets (B-D); the four pages of sheet E, however, remain as 
originally composed, without leads, page-numbers, or running-heads. Pp. 65- 
66: there is ample support in the treatises referred to above for the statement 
made here that until the nineteenth century books were regularly arranged 
directly in pages, without the intervention of long galleys. See, for example, 
Smith, The printer’s grammar, p. 201. Proofs were apparently taken after 
the pages had been put in forms and locked up (ibid., p. 271). P. 91: Wither’s 
testimony as to the responsibility of publishers for the titles of books is 
echoed by a writer in the British magazine for April, 1761 (II, 199): ‘‘ An- 
other grievance, of which, like Mons. Bayle, I must say, animus meminisse 
horret, is that practice of booksellers, who, among other invasions of the pre- 
rogative of us authors, assume a right to dub a book with a title of their 
own invention.’’ P. 168: for other examples of 12mos sewn in alternate 
gatherings of eight and four leaves, see A. E. Case in MP, XXIV (1927), 
297, 309. P. 250: on the question of how far the punctuation of an eighteenth- 
century book represented the author’s wishes it is impossible to generalize 
until someone has made a systematic study from this point of view of such 
surviving manuscripts of the period as have passed through printers’ hands. 
Smith says (The printer’s grammar, p. 199) that it is the business of the 
printer to ‘‘point’’ an author’s copy. Most authors, he adds, expect it. 


Sawyer, Charles J. and F. J. Harvey Darton. English books, 1475- 
1900: a signpost for collectors. London: C. J. Sawyer, 1927. 


2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, 1927, p. 796. 
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Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Principaux ouvrages d’histoire littéraire 
générale et comparée (onziéme compte rendu annuel).’’ RSH, 


XLIV (1927), 103-37. 

The Year’s work in English studies. Volume VI, 1925. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 
London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1927. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, IV (1927), 471-72; in TLS, Mar. 17, 1927, 


p. 182. ; 
Chapters IX and X, by Allardyce Nicoll and Edith J. Morley respectively, 


cover the period of the Restoration and eighteenth century. The method em- 
ployed in them is that with which we have become familiar in earlier volumes 
of the series: a succession of loosely organized appreciations of the principal 
books and articles published in the course of the year. The chapters represent 
much devoted and useful labor on the part of their compilers, but the result 
is hardly as satisfactory as it would be if a clearer understanding prevailed 
as to the purpose to be served by the work. As it is, the chapters are both 
too incomplete and too inconveniently arranged to compete as bibliographies 
with (say) the annual volume of the M.H.R.A.; and on the other hand, they 
do not quite come up to the ideal of a systematic and critical survey of the 
state of scholarship which would mark out general tendencies and fit particular 
works into the scheme of a developing exploration of the field. They suffer, 
too, from the fact that their writers seem to hesitate between two publics— 
that of general readers and that of serious investigators. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
Notre: I include here only such publications as appear to have a fairly 
direct bearing on the problems of literary and intellectual history. 

Austen-Leigh, R. A. The Eton College register, 1698-1752. Eton: 
Spottiswoode, 1927. 

Rey. in TLS, June 9, 1927, p. 401. 

Belasco, Philip S. ‘‘Note on the Labour Exchange idea in the 
seventeenth century.’’ Economic journal, Economic history 
series, No. 2 (1927), pp. 275-79. 

Bleackley, Horace. ‘‘ Eighteenth century Newgate.’’ N & Q, CLIII 
(1927), 167-68. 

Constable, W. G. John Flaxman, 1755-1826. London: University 
of London Press, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 18, 1927, p. 558. 

Gosse, Philip. A bibliography of the works of Capt. Charles John- 
son. London: Dulau, 1927. 

Rey. by I. A. Williams in LM, XVI (1927), 203. 

Griffith, G. Talbot. Population problems of the age of Malthus. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 

Rev. by Elie Halévy in RAA, V (1927), 79-80. 

Imbert-Terry, Sir H. M. A constitutional king: George I. London: 
John Murray, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, May 5, 1927, p. 311. 
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Knight, M. M. ‘‘Recent literature on the origins of modern capi- 
talism.’’ Quarterly journal of economics, XLI (1927), 520-33. 

Lives of the most remarkable criminals who have been condemned 
and executed for murder, the highway, housebreaking, street 
robberies, coining, or other offences. Collected from original 
papers and authentic memoirs and published in 1735. Edited 
by Arthur L. Hayward. London: Routledge, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 13, 1927, p. 714. 

The Correspondence of James Logan and Thomas Story, 1724-1741. 
Edited by Norman Penney. London: Friends Book Centre, 
1927. 

Lower, A. R. M. ‘‘The evolution of the sentimental idea of empire: 
a Canadian view.’’ History, XI (1927), 289-303. 

Mallet, Sir Charles Edward. A history of the University of Oxford. 


Volume III. London: Methuen, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, 1927, p. 735. 


Marcus, Hans. ‘‘Friedrichs des Grossen literarische Propaganda 
in England: eine Sammlung bisher unveroffentlichten Archiv- 
materials aus den Jahren 1756-1763.’’ Archiv, CLI (1927), 
161-243 

Letters to Prussian agents in London. 

Namier, L. B. ‘‘Brice Fisher, M. P.: a mid-eighteenth-century 
merchant and his connexions.’’ EHR, XLII (1927), 514-32. 

Ollivant, Alfred. ‘‘An eighteenth-century cleric.’’ Nineteenth 
century, CI (1927), 432-40. 

Riddell, William Renwick. ‘‘Why not give Titus Oates a chance?’’ 
Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Cri- 
minology, XVIII (1927), 17-23. 

Riddell, William Renwick. ‘‘William Penn and witchcraft.’’ 
Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Cri- 
minology, XVIII (1927), 11-16. 

Sée, Henri. ‘‘Dans quelle mesure Puritains et Juifs ont-ils con- 
tribué aux progrés du capitalisme moderne?’ RH, CLV 


(1927), 57-68. 
A critical discussion of the views of Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, and Tawney. 


Shaw, Wm. A. ‘‘Lives of English painters: a bibliographical note.’’ 
TLS, June 2 and Oct. 27, 1927, pp. 391, 765. 

Sykes, Norman. ‘‘Historical revisions. XL.—Queen Caroline and 
the Chureh.’’ History, XI (1927), 333-39. 

Taylor, Overton H. ‘‘Tawney’s Religion and capitalism, and 
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eighteenth-century liberalism.’’ Quarterly journal of econo- 
mics, XLI (1927) ,718-31. 
The Diary of Henry Teonge. Edited by G. E. Manwaring. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1927. 
Light on the navy under Charles II. Teonge was a naval chaplain. 
Turberville, A. S. The House of Lords in the eighteenth century. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 13, 1927, p. 703. 


Turner, E. R. ‘‘The excise scheme of 1733.’’ EHR, XLII (1927), 
34-57. 


A study in the public opinion of the early eighteenth century and its ex- 
pression through pamphlets and newspapers. 


Turner, E. R. The Privy Council of England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Volume I. Baltimore: The Johns 


Hopkins University Press, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, 1927, p. 691. 


Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Poor Law history. Part I: 


The old Poor Law. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 


Rev. in TLS, Mar. 24, 1927, p. 203. 
A detailed study of the period from 1660 to 1834. 


Williams, Judith Blow. A guide to the printed materials for Eng- 
lish social and economic history, 1750-1850. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, T926. 


Rev. by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic quarterly, XXVII (1928), 96-98; 
by H. 8S. in RH, CLV (1927), 193-94. 


The Diary of a country parson: the Reverend James Woodforde. 
Edited by John Beresford. Volume III, 1788-1792. London: 
H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1927. 

Wright, W. J. Payling. ‘‘Humanitarian London from 1688 to 
1750.’’ Edinburgh review, CCXLVI (1927), 287-302. 


A popular and rather rambling account of the work of such early philan- 
thropists as Thomas Firmin and Robert Nelson and of the rise of charity 
schools and hospitals in the period before 1750. The latter part of the article 
is hardly relevant to the main theme. 


Ill. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Binz-Winiger, Elisabeth. Erziehungsfragen in den Romanen von 
Samuel Richardson, Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett, Oliver 
Goldsmith und Laurence Sterne. Ziirich dissertation, 1926. 

Bissell, Benjamin. The American Indian in English literature of 
the eighteenth century. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1925. Cf. PQ, V, 344. 
Rev. by F. E. Farley in MLN, XLII (1927), 335-38 (severe criticism) ; by 
H. Schéfiler in Beiblatt, XXXVIII (1927), 77-82. 
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Brie, Friedrich. Englische Rokoko-Epik (1710-1730). Munich: 


Max Hueber, 1927. 


Rev. by W. F. Schirmer in Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Philologie, 
XLVIII (1927), cols. 108-111; by G. C. M. S[mith] in MLR, XXII (1927), 
361-62; in TLS, Aug. 11, 1927, p. 548. 

The poems studied in this interesting little book are Pope’s Rape of the 
lock, Gay’s Fan, and various other minor pieces in the same genre, such as 
Breval’s Petticoat (1716) and Art of dress (1717), Jacob’s Rape of the 
smock (1727%), Jenyns’s Art of dancing (1729), and an anonymous Clarinda, 
or the fair libertine (1729). Herr Brie is impatient of the common opinion 
that sees behind these poems only the tradition of the mock epic inaugurated 
by Boileau in the preceding century. The Rape of the lock ‘‘ist ein Gebilde 
des Rokoko und somit vom stilkritischen Standpunkte aus etwas ganz anderes 
als die Epen von Boilleau in Frankreich oder Garth in England, die beide 
noch dem Barock angehéren’’ (p. 7). So too with the others: they form a 
distinctively English genre, without significant parallels in French literature, 
but closely related in their themes and general spirit to the social essays of 
Addison and Steele. On this last point Herr Brie has much to say that is 
both interesting and new (see especially pp. 38-46, 54-64, 79-86), though he 
certainly draws too sharp a line between the Rape of the lock and the poems 
of Boileau and Garth. He has some very suggestive remarks also on the rela- 
tions between English rococo literature and the spread of luxury in early 
eighteenth-century society (see particularly Chapter ITI,. ‘‘Englischer Luxus 
und englische Rokoko-Literatur’’). 

P. 19: I do not understand what is meant by the statement that ‘‘ Popes 
Essay on Man ist reine Rokoko-Philosophie.’’ P. 19, n. 1: for ‘‘ Alberigo 
Nicola’’ read ‘‘ Allardyce Nicoll.’’ P. 30, n. 1: for an earlier defence of 
luxury by Defoe see the Review for May 26, 1712, pp. 739-40. P. 51: to Gil- 
don’s statement of the differences between Pope and Boileau should be added 
that of Dennis in his Remarks on Mr. Pope’s Rape of the lock (1728). 


Brinton, Crane. The political ideas of the English romanticists. 
London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, 
VI, 164. 

Rev. by Irving Babbitt in Political science quarterly, XLII (1927), 441-44; 
by L. Cazamian in RAA, V (1927), 67-68; by A. Koszul in Les langues mo- 
dernes, XXV (1927), 561-62. 

Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Some allusions to Spenser.’’ MLN, XLII (1927), 
314-16. 

Three from the eighteenth century. 

Cazamian, Louis. A history of English literature. Volume II, 
Modern times (1660-1914). New York: Maemillan, 1927. 


Extended discussion of this translation may be dispensed with here as the 
original is by this time familiar to all serious students of the history of modern 
English literature. Slightly over half of the volume is concerned with the 
period from 1660 to 1798. Professor Cazamian is perhaps less intimately 
familiar with this period than he is with the nineteenth century, but he knows 
it far better than many specialists, and the four ‘‘books’’ in which he traces 
the main tendencies of literary taste from the Restoration to the French Revo- 
lution form without doubt the most satisfactory synthesis of the period that 
has yet appeared—the most up-to-date in its information, the most intelligently 
organized, the most discriminating in its analysis of movements and of in- 
dividual writers and works. 


Collins, A. S. Authorship in the days of Johnson. London: Robert 


Holden & Co., 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, May 26, 1927, p. 371. 
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Collins, A. S. ‘‘The growth of the reading public (1780-1800).”’ 
Nineteenth century, CI (1927), 749-58. 
Colman, Francis. ‘‘Opera register, 1712-1734.’’ The mask, XIII 
(1927), 18-23. 
Continued from XII, 110-14. 
Covent Garden drollery, 1672. Edited by the Rev. Montague Sum- 
mers. London: The Fortune Press, 1927. 
Cox, James E. The rise of sentimental comedy. Published by the 
author, Drury College, Springfield, Mo., 1926. 
Dentice di Accadia, C. ‘‘Il preilluminismo.’’ Giornale critico della 
filosofia italiana, VIII (1927), 1-22, 81-106, 170-89, 256-82. 
A sketch of the history of theories of knowledge, ethics, and religion in 


English philosophy before Locke, with special attention to the influence of 
Italian Renaissance thought. 


‘‘The eighteenth century in verse.’’ TLS, Nov. 10, 1927, pp. 797- 
98. 

Folkierski, W. Entre le classicisme et le romantisme. Paris: 
Champion, 1925. Cf. PQ, VI, 166-68. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, IV (1927), 452-54; by D. Mornet in Romanic 
review, XVIII (1927), 106-11. 


Foster, Herbert D. ‘‘International Calvinism through Locke and 
the Revolution of 1688.’’ AHR, XXXII (1927), 475-99. 
Foster, James R. ‘‘The Abbé Prévost and the English novel.”’ 


PMLA, XLII (1927), 443-64. 


A well-documented and discriminating study of the part played by Prévost 
and his French imitators in the development of the English novel of ‘‘senti- 
mental adventure’’ from the middle of the century to Mrs. Radcliffe. P. 446: 
it will hardly do to say that Prévost’s characters ‘‘were embodiments of 
Shaftesbury’s estheti? morality.’’ 


Freeman, Edmund L. ‘‘Bacon’s influence on John Hall.’’ PMLA, 
XLII (1927), 385-99. 


Interesting side-lights on intellectual currents in England on the eve of the 
Restoration. 


Freeman, Edmund L. ‘‘A note on Bacon’s influence.’’ MLN, 
XLII (1927), 239-40. 


As shown by the Reliquiae Gethinianae (1699), a posthumous publication 
based on the commonplace-book of Lady Grace Gethin (1676-1697). 


Fries, Charles C. ‘‘The rules of common school grammars.’’ PMLA, 


XLIT (1927), 221-37. 

An interesting study of their origin in the later eighteenth century, illus- 
trating the predominance of rationalistic thinking among the grammarians of 
that period. 

Frost, Walter. Bacon und die Naturphilosophie. Munich, 1927. 

Rev. by A. E. Taylor in Mind, XXXVI (1927), 244-45. 


Gertsch, Alfred. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons: die Geschichte einer 
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Heteronomie der literarischen Urteilsbildung. Leipzig: Tauch- 
nitz, 1927. 

See H. Schéffler in ES, LXII (1927), 234-37. 

Gooch, G. P. English democratic ideas in the seventeenth century. 
Second edition, with supplementary notes by H. J. Laski. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 

Graham, Walter. The beginnings of English literary periodicals: 
a study of periodical literature, 1665-1715. New York: Oxford 


University Press, American Branch, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 168. 


Rev. by F. Baldensperger in Litteris, IV (1927), 108-09; by L. F. Powell 
in RES, III (1927), 368-70; by D.N.S. in MLR, XXII (1927), 361. 


Gregory, Joshua C. ‘‘The animate and mechanical models of 


reality.’’ Journal of philosophical studies, II (1927), 301-14. 


Contains a suggestive brief sketch of the transition in the seventeenth 
century ‘‘from the animate to the mechanical model in versions of physical 
nature. ’’ 


Haller, William. ‘‘Before Areopagitica.’”’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 
875-900. 


Milton’s place in the controversy concerning freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, 1643-44. An important new chapter in the history of the idea of 
toleration. 


Harbeson, William Page. The Elizabethan influence on the tragedy 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Lan- 
easter, Pa.: Wickersham Printing Co., 1927. University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation. 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘An earlier and a later Rolliad.’’ RES, 
III (1927), 218-20. 


Mainly concerned with Extracts from the album, at Streatham. ... (1788), 
which Professor Havens regards as ‘‘not so much an imitation as a continua- 
tion of the Rolliad group of satires.’’ 


Hesselgrave, Ruth A. Lady Miller and the Batheaston literary 
circle. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 31, 1927, p. 227. 
Isaaes, J. ‘‘English men of letters at Padua in the seventeenth 
eentury.”’ RES, III (1927), 75. 


The list includes John Evelyn, Edmund Waller, Kenelm Digby, Thomas 
Killigrew, Thomas Vaughan, Bolingbroke, and Addison. 


Jones, Henry Broadus. ‘‘The death song of the ‘noble savage’: a 
sketch in the idealization of the American Indian.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic series, III 
(1927), 339-45. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘‘ ‘Nature’ as aesthetic norm.’’ MLN, XLII 
(1927), 444-50. 


A most useful tabulation of the manifold senses attaching to the term 
‘‘nature’’ in the literary and artistic criticism of the seventeenth and eight- 
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eenth centures. The all-too-brief concluding ‘‘Remarks’’ are very suggestive, 
particularly on the often misunderstood matter of the relation between 
aesthetic primitivism and neo-classicism. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘‘Optimism and romanticism.’’ PMLA, 


XLII (1927), 921-45. 

An interpretation of eighteenth-century ‘‘optimism’’ designed to show the 
significance of that movement in the transformation of standards that led 
to romanticism. It is a very important article; I know, in fact, of few studies 
in the history of ideas during this period that are more provocative of thought, 
or more vivaciously written. I have only one reservation, and that concerns 
a matter of detail. It is not, I believe, nearly so certain as Professor Lovejoy 
thinks (see p. 926, n. 9) that Pope in writing the Essay on Man had before 
him anything corresponding to the Fragments or minutes of essays later 
printed in Bolingbroke’s Works. The testimony of Lord Bathurst is certainly 
too late to be of any value. And aside from this, it may be noted (1) that 
Bolingbroke in the ‘‘ Advertisement’’ prefixed to the Fragments does not 
expressly say that the notes communicated to Pope ‘‘in scraps, as they were 
oceasionally writ,’’ were intended to be utilized in the writing of the Essay; 
(2) that the discussion in Fragment I of ‘‘Dr. Cudworth’s posthumous 
treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality, which you [Pope] sent 
me long ago,’’ niust have been written some time after 1731, when the 
Treatise was published; and (3) that Bolingbroke in his Letter to... . Mr. 
Pope (1753 ed., pp. 425-26, 431-33), writing after the publication of the 
Epistle to Burlington (Dec. 1731), speaks as if his promise to compose some- 
thing on the philosophical questions that interested the two friends was still 
unfulfilled. This is not of course conclusive, and I do not mean in any case 
to cast doubt on the reality and importance of Bolingbroke’s contribution to 
the genesis of the Essay; but I do not think the case for a written contribution 
is quite as clear as Professor Lovejoy seems to believe. 


Lowes, John Livingston. The road to Xanadu: a study in the ways 
of the imagination. Boston and New York: Houghton Mit- 


flin Company, 1927. 

Rev. by Emile Legouis in RAA, V (1928), 269-73. 

Detailed discussion of this work—surely one of the great books of our 
generation—must be left to specialists in Coleridge and the Romantic Move- 
ment. It is for them to do justice to its amazing erudition, to its brilliant 
insight into poetic psychology, and to the beauty and vitality of its style. I 
cannot list it here, however, without a word about its value to students of the 
later eighteenth century. For the magnificent sweep of Professor Lowes’ re- 
search has caught up an extraordinary number of facts of the greatest interest 
to anyone who would reconstruct the curious ferment of ideas which character- 
ized that age. The popularity of voyages, the revival of Neoplatonism, the 
spell of a newly discovered Germany, mesmerism and animal magnetism, the 
vogue of the Wandering Jew and of the myths of the antediluvian world, 
new fashions in poetic diction—whoever is curious about these and other little 
known aspects of the world of Coleridge’s youth will find them discussed, 
often brilliantly and always with an abundance of precise information, in 
Professor Lowes’ text and notes. Chapter XVII, on the elements which 
entered into the style of the Ancient mariner, is a particularly fine piece of 
work—a model of discriminating analysis which should set a new standard 
in studies of this sort. 


Mackintosh, Donald T. ‘‘ ‘New dress’d in the habits of the times.’ ”’ 
TLS, Aug. 25, 1927, p. 575. 


New facts on eighteenth-century attempts to establish historic dressing on 
the English stage. 
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Mirabent, F. La estetica inglesa del siglo XVIII. Barcelona: 


Editorial Cervantes, 1927. 
Rev. by Charles Lalo in Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, I (1927), 465-66. 


Moore, C. A. ‘‘Miltoniana (1679-1741).’’ MP, XXIV (1927), 


321-39. 
Contains among other things interesting details on the earlier history of 
‘‘graveyard poetry.’’ 
Muirhead, J. H. ‘‘The Cambridge Platonists.’’ Mind, XXXVI 
(1927), 158-78, 326-41. 
Mainly on Cudworth. 
Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of late eighteenth century drama, 


1750-1806. Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 

Rev. by J. H. Caskey in JEGP, XXVII (1928), 122-25; by Dougald Mac- 
Millan in MLN, XLII (1927), 472-74; by Paul Meissner in Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, Oct. 22, 1927, cols. 2104-07; by G. H. Nettleton in SRL, Oct. 22, 1927, 
p. 238; in TLS, Mar. 17, 1927, p. 182. 


Paull, H. M. ‘‘The ethies of plagiarism.’’ Fortnightly review, 


CXXITI (1927), 202-16. 
A few details on the attitude toward plagiarism in’ the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


Powicke, Frederick J. The Cambridge Platonists. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 1926; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1927. 


Rev. by P. E. More in SRL, Nov. 12, 1927, p. 299. 

Mr. Powicke in his preface has protected himself against otherwise inevitable 
criticism, when he says of this study that ‘‘it makes no pretence at all to be 
complete, and aims at nothing more than to express those aspects of the sub- 
ject which struck me most and have seemed most relevant to my own needs.’’ 
His book is admittedly a personal evaluation of a group of divines to whom 
he has gone, as he says more than once, for ‘‘spiritual nutriment.’’ As per- 
sonal appreciation, one cannot quarrel with it; one may indeed weleome it— 
and particularly the inclusion of Peter Sterry, too infrequently mentioned 
elsewhere—as one welcomes any study which helps to draw attention to this 
remarkable group of philosophers, theologians, and ‘‘latitude-men.’’ 

Yet the critic must regret that in a work which promised so well, Mr. 
Powicke has been content, on the whole, to follow in the footsteps of Cam- 
pagnac, and particularly (for all his disagreement on a few points in the last 
chapter) of Principal Tulloch, in insisting that the chief, perhaps the only, 
importance of these Cambridge men lay in their divinity. Such a recent study 
as E. A. Burtt’s Metaphysical foundations of modern physical science has 
done much to reévaluate the position of some of the number in metaphysics 
and seience; briefer studies which have appeared during the last half-dozen 
years in connection with such men as Shaftesbury, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Milton, have served to establish their peculiar position in the history of ethics. 
Yet, these more technical matters aside, the real importance of the group 
can be appreciated only when its members are seen in their historical per- 
spective, when the reader is made aware of the position they maintained in 
connection with both the liberalizing and the reactionary movements of thought 
of their century—for example, in regard to such problems as the acceptance 
of Copernicanism, the quarrel of ancient and modern, the idea of progress, 
the beginnings of the new scientific movement as exemplified in Bacon or in 
Descartes. It is not enough to generalize about such matters, or, as Mr. 
Powicke too often does, to ‘‘suppose’’ relationships; to possess any validity, 
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such relationships must be proved; and they are all capable of proof. The 
‘‘Platonism’’ of these men, too, must be more sharply defined and distinguished. 
By which of the many Renaissance ‘‘Platonisms’’ were they affected? In 
what matters of great moment did they consciously deny, or unconsciously 
depart from the tenets of Neoplatonism? On these subjects Mr. Powicke’s 
treatment is unsatisfactory, because he has been content to draw his biogra- 
phical facts, and to accept his historical relationships from Tulloch; and 
Tulloch is not only often misleading, but frequently actually wrong both in 
his statements and in his implications. Sympathetic, therefore, as are Mr. 
Powicke’s appreciations of these men as individuals, his general statements, 
particularly in his introductory and closing chapters, are too often either 
vague or incorrect. Had he gone back to the period itself, he could hardly 
have failed, for instance, to be aware of the true significance of those terms 
which trouble him—‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘natural light’’ (cf. pp. 21-22, 31-32, 
46-47). He is quite right in believing them of great significance in the sys- 
tems of the Cambridge men; but careful discrimination of the uses and of 
the sources of the terms is necessary before their real meaning emerges. Only 
through study of the men in their own period is their position and contribution 
to be understood; and for such study mere selections from their works are 
not enough; for a highly significant phase of the movement is to be found 
in the changing position taken by these individuals as the century advances, 
to the radical changes both in science and in philosophy. 

Finally, it is curious that, in spite of Mr. Powicke’s interest in the question 
of the ‘‘influence’’ of this group, he should have been unaware of the part 
they played in the nineteenth century in the Romantic Movement, of their 
effect upon Coleridge, and, through him and directly, upon such New England 
Transcendentalists as James Marsh, Theodore Parker, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.—M. H. N. 


Railo, Eino. The haunted castle: a study of the elements of Eng- 
lish romanticism. London: Routledge; New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1927. 


_ by W. L. Phelps in SRL, Oct. 15, 1927, p. 194; in TLS, July 21, 1927, 


Raysor, Thomas M. ‘‘The downfall of the three unities.’’ MLN, 
XLII (1927), 1-9. 

An interesting paper, which places Johnson’s attack in its immediate set- 

ting by describing the renewal of attacks on the unities in the decade before 


1765, and shows, on the basis of some new material, how complete was the 
‘*downfall’’ of the dogma in English criticism between 1765 and 1800. 


Raysor, Thomas M. ‘‘The study of Shakespeare’s characters in the 


eighteenth century.’’ MLN, XLII (1927), 495-500. 


Adds a number of studies of Shakespeare’s characters to the list given by 
Nichol Smith in his Eighteenth-century essays on Shakespeare. 


Schelling, Felix E. Shakespeare and ‘‘demi-science’’: papers on 
Elizabethan topics. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1927. 


Contains a rewritten version of his well known paper on ‘‘Ben Jonson and 
the classical school.’’ 


Seeger, O. Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Antike wnd Moderne 
in England bis zum Tode Dr. Samuel Johnsons. Leipzig: 
Mayer und Miiller, 1927. 
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Spencer, Hazelton. Shakespeare improved. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1927. 

Stokoe, F. W. German influences in the English romantic period, 
1788-1818. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 


172. 

Rev. by R. F. Arnold in Die Literatur, May, 1927, pp. 488-89; by F. Bal- 
densperger in RLC, VII (1927), 784-90; by L. Cazamian in RAA, V (1927), 
66-67; by A. Koszul in Les langues modernes, XXV (1927), 232-33; by Edna 
Purdie in MLE, XXIII (1927), 80-82; by Helene Richter in Die neueren 
Sprachen, XXXV (1927), 214-18; by William Rose in RES, III (1927), 245- 
46. 


Straus, Ralph. The unspeakable Curll. Being some account of 
Edmund Curll, bookseller; to which is added a full list of his 


books. London: Chapman and Hall, 1927. 


Rev. in TLS, Dee. 15, 1927, p. 945. 

This book contains a great mass of valuable information, which in the 
hands of the inexperienced will certainly tend to subvert history. Pages 201- 
314 are headed, ‘‘A Handlist (1706-1746).’’ The assumption would naturally 
be that Curll was in some way connected with the books here handlisted—one 
might even assume that he was concerned in their publication. The sad truth 
is that while most of the entries might belong in a handlist of books sold by 
Curll, many are included simply because at some time and for some reason 
(unstated) Mr. Straus suspected Curll of possibly having an interest in them. 
No one, I trust, foreed Mr. Straus to make this Handlist; if he chose to make 
it, he should have played the game as good bibliographical method demands. 
The trouble is that he feels superior to his task. He feels pleasure in it, but 
fears someone may call him a pedant. From the title (which is possibly a 
bit severe) to the sprightly comments on entries in the Handlist (such as 
‘‘So there!’’ or ‘‘ Which is vague, but I can’t help it’’) the author indulges 
constantly his desire to cut a literary caper. At the same time he shows, 
as he himself confesses (p. 202), a habit of ‘‘letting things go’’ as far 
as drudgery is concerned. He writes (p. 249): ‘‘About Charles Ancillon 
I can find nothing, or, rather, I have found nothing, because I have not wor- 
ried myself.’’ Since in the British Museum it ought not to have taken more 
than two minutes to consult the printed catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
on Ancillon, such a statement rather worries the reader, who may suspect that 
he is not always thus warned when Mr. Straus ‘‘lets things go.’’ The volume 
contains a wealth of invaluable detail, however, and for that we must be grate- 
ful. It will be a blessing if the price (42 s) and the small number of copies 
printed (535) keep the volume out of the hands of the inexperienced; for, 
alas! there are people who will take Mr. Straus’s guesses or hypotheses or 
even his witticisms as sober statements of solid fact.—G.8. 


Thompson, Elbert N. S. The seventeenth century English essay. 


Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1927. 


Rev. by Morris W. Croll in MLN, XLII (1927), 563-64; by G. C. Moore 
Smith in MLR, XXIII (1928), 77-78. 


Thiime, Hans. Beitraége zur Geschichte des Geniebegriffs in Eng- 


land. Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer, 1927. 


An attempt to show that the conception of genius expressed by such writers 
as Addison and Young represented not a new development but rather the 
culminating phase of a tradition that had been continuous in English criticism 
since its risc in the sixteenth century. The book consists of a fairly long 
Introduction on the ‘‘Vorbereitung des Geniebegriffs in der italienischen 
Renaissance’? and of four short chapters entitled respectively ‘‘Die Elisa- 
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bethanischen Kritiker,’’ ‘‘Von Jonson bis Dryden,’’ ‘‘Der Klassizismus,’’ 
and ‘‘Der Naturalismus.’’ For specialists in the eighteenth century the most 
valuable part is undoubtedly the opening analysis of Renaissance ideas on 
the divine inspiration of the poet and on his power of free imaginative crea- 
tion. The later sections, which attempt to trace the fortune of these ideas in 
England from Sidney to Young, are much less satisfactory. They contain 
a good many facts and texts which it will be useful to have assembled in one 
place, but as the author has seldom gone beyond the most obvious and easily 
accessible sources, they add little to what we already knew about the subject. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Les droits de l’amour et l’union libre dans 
le roman franeais et allemand (1760-1790).’’ Neophilologus, 
XII (1927), 96-103. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Quelques aspects de la sensibilité préroman- 
tique dans le roman européen au XVIII‘ siécle.’’ Edda, XXVI 
(1927), 146-75. 


These two articles are preparatory studies for a more complete account 
of the history of the sentimental novel in eighteenth-century Europe which 
the author intends to publish soon. The first paper is limited to a description 
of the ‘‘roman sentimental passionné, parfois sensuel, et hardi’’ as it de- 
veloped, particularly in France and Germany, after 1760. The second article 
is broader in scope: it contains (1) an interesting study of the vocabulary 
of sentimentalism in France, England, and Germany, and (2) an excellent 
analysis of the principal internal characteristics and external manifestations 
of ‘‘sensibilité’’ in the novel of these and other countries during the whole 
of the eighteenth century. In the space at my disposal I can comment on 
only a few of the writer’s points. P. 147: to the bibliography of works on 
the vocabulary of sentimentalism given here, add Anna Wiistner, ‘‘ ‘Sentiment’ 
und ‘sentimental’ in der engl. Prosaliteratur des XVIII. Jahrhunderts,’’ in 
Bausteine: Zeitschrift fiir neuenglische Wortforschung, I (1906), 249-95. P. 
152: on Sterne’s use of ‘‘sentimental’’ in 1740 (not 1741) see a recent con- 
troversy in TLS, June 23 and July 21, 1927, pp. 440 and 504. P. 159: ‘‘ Pope 
et aprés lui Voltaire ont enseigné qu’il faut, non arracher de 1’Ame les pas- 
sions comme le veut une morale ascétique, mais s’en servir, en les combinant, 
pour étre heureux en restant vertueux.’’ The attitude toward the passions 
described here was very much older than Pope. It was, in fact, a stock posi- 
tion of the anti-Stoic moralists of the seventeenth century. I give a few 
references—many others might be added: Edward Reynolds, 4 treatise of 
the passions (1640), pp. 57-60; John Hartcliffe, A treatise of moral and in- 
tellectual virtues (1691), pp. 17-18, 294-96; James Lowde, A discourse con- 
cerning the nature of man (1694), p. 24; M. Burghope, The government of 
g passions (1701), pp. 3-5; and Richard Steele in the Lover, No. 32, May 

, 1714. 


Whiting, George W. ‘‘The condition of the London theaters, 1679- 
83: a reflection of the political situation.’’ MP, XXV (1927), 
195-206. 

Zilsel, E. Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffs. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1926. 

Rev. by H. Gmelin in Die neueren Sprachen, XXXV (1927), 396-98. 
IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


John Arbuthnot 
Pons, Emile. [Review of H. Teerink, The history of John Bull... , 
Amsterdam, 1925.] RAA, IV (1927), 354-56. 
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a of the few sane evaluations of Teerink’s arguments for Swift’s author- 
ship. 
Jane Austen 
The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited with introduction and notes 
by R. W. Chapman. Second edition. London: H. Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 5 vols. 
Rev. by Léonie Villard in RAA, V (1927), 63-66. 
Sadleir, Michael. The Northanger novels. A footnote to Jane 
Austen. English Association pamphlet, No. 68 (Nov., 1927). 


Expanded and revised from an article published in the Edinburgh review, 
CCXLVI (1927), 91-106. 


Richard Baxter 


Powicke, Frederick J. The Reverend Richard Baxter: under the 


cross (1662-1691). London: Jonathan Cape, 1927. 
Rey. in TLS, Apr. 28, 1927, p. 288. 


William Blake 


Poetry and prose of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 


Complete in one volume. London: Nonesuch Press, 1927. 
An excellent edition, based on the three volume Blake published by the 
Nonesuch Press in 1925, but without variants or notes. 


The Poems and prophecies of William Blake. Edited by Max Plow- 


man. London: J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., [1927]. ‘‘Everyman’s Library.’’ 
Binyon, Laurence. The engraved designs of William Blake. Lon- 


don: Benn, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 3, 1927, p. 71. 


Herford, C. H. ‘‘ William Blake.’’ Hibbert journal, XXVI (1927), 
15-30. 

Lindsay, J. William Blake: creative will and the poetic image. 
London: Fanfrolico Press, 1927. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘The genesis and general meaning of Blake’s 
Milton.’?’ MP, XXV (1927), 165-78. 

Plowman, Max. An introduction to the study of Blake. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1927. 

White, Helen C. The mysticism of William Blake. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1927. (‘‘University of Wisconsin 
studies,’’ No. 23.) 

Rev. by Pierre Berger in RAA, V (1927), 62-63. 
‘William Blake.’’ TLS, Aug. 11, 1927, pp. 537-38. 
Wilson, Mona. ‘‘Blake and Bedlam.’’ TLS, Dee. 15, 1927, p. 961. 


Disposes conclusively of the statement in the Revue britannique for July, 
1833, that Blake was an inmate of Bedlam. 
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Wilson, Mona. The life of William Blake. London: Nonesuch 


Press, 1927. 
Rev. by Pierre Berger in RAA, V (1928), 267-68; in TLS, Aug. 11, 1927, 
pp. 537-38. 


Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Henry Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Essay on Blake.’ ”’ 
MLR, XXII (1927), 137-54. 

Wright, Herbert. ‘‘William Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’’ 
Nineteenth century, CI (1927), 417-31. 


Henry Saint-John, Viscount Bolingbroke 


Ratchford, Fannie E. ‘‘Pope and the Patriot King.’’ University 
of Texas Studies in English, No. 6, Dec., 1926, pp. 157-77. 
Torrey, Norman L. ‘‘Bolingbroke and Voltaire—a fictitious in- 

fluence.’’?’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 788-97. 


James Boswell 


‘Original Boswell papers.’’ SRL, Oct. 1, 1927, p. 163. 


A brief note on the important collection of papers recently brought to 
America by Col. Ralph Isham. 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Portraits of James Boswell.’’ N & Q, CLII 


(1927), 80-81. 
A list of portraits, with queries as to their present whereabouts. 


Tinker, C. B. and F. A. Pottle. A new portrait of James Boswell. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Thomas Brown 


Amusements, serious and comical, and other works. By Tom Brown. 
Edited, with notes, by Arthur L. Hayward. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, July 14, 1927, p. 483. 


Sir Thomas Browne 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian morals. The second edition, with 
the life of the author, by Samuel Johnson. Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes, by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 
- Tempest, Norton R. ‘‘Rhythm in the prose of Sir Thomas Browne.”’ 
RES, III (1927), 308-18. 


Michael Bruce 


Life and complete works of Michael Bruce. The Cottage edition. 
By John Guthrie Barnet. London: Chas. J. Thynne & Jarvis, 


1927. 
A work of piety rather than of scholarship. 
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John Bunyan 
Draper, John W. ‘‘Bunyan’s Mr Ignorance.’’ MZR, XXII 
(1927), 15-21. 


Starting from the obvious fact that in creating the characters of Pilgrim’s 
progress Bunyan had his eye on contemporary groups and types, Mr. Draper 
argues that in the person of Ignorance he intended to symbolize ‘‘the evolu- 
tion of bourgeois thought of the late seventeenth century from Calvinism to 
Deism and Sentimentalism.’’ Ignorance, we are told, like the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury, having been ‘‘freed by the deistic tendencies of his time from 
a pessimistic view of human nature, renounces the old theology with all its 
ethical and metaphysical implications, and embraces a ‘new ethics’ of opti- 
mism and emotion, an ethics that can best be described as essentially Senti- 
mental.’’ And when Christian analyzes for Hopeful the reasons why such 
persons as Ignorance lack ‘‘right fear,’’ the discourse is said to constitute 
‘‘Bunyan’s psychological explanation of the rise of Sentimentalism’’ among 
the English middle classes. This is not very convincing. There is plainly 
only one way of discovering what Bunyan had in mind in the passages about 
Ignorance, and that is to bring them into relation with other texts both in 
Bunyan himself and in his contemporaries or predecessors in which the same 
doctrines appear. What is needed, in other words, is a historical interpreta- 
tion. But Mr. Draper’s method is the reverse of historical: he seeks the clue 
to Bunyan’s meaning, not in the concrete facts of his intellectual environ- 
ment, but in a set of abstract formulae, some of them only doubtfully true, 
which he has found in the books of modern students of eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism. The result is curiously artificial. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ says Ignor- 
ance, ‘‘ye be utter strangers to me, I know you not: be content to follow the 
religion of your country, and I will follow the religion of mine. I hope all 
will be well.’’ This Mr. Draper labels, parenthetically, ‘‘optimism.’’ On 
a later occasion Ignorance remarks that he prefers to ‘‘walk alone.’’ This 
is ‘‘individualism.’’ Christian, again, refers to persons holding the views 
of Ignorance as religiously ‘‘in a natural condition.’’ Ignorance is there- 
fore ‘‘clearly a disciple of Natural Religion.’’ He says: ‘‘I know my Lord’s 
will, and I have been a good liver; I pay every man his own; I pray, fast, 
pay tithes, and give alms, and have left my country for whither I am going.’’ 
He has consequently ‘‘an humanitarian faith in justification by philanthropic 
works.’’ And so on. I regret that I cannot take these interpretations more 
seriously, for Mr. Draper has shown on many occasions that he has a high 
standard of scholarly method, and he has both done and inspired good work 
on the eighteenth century. But the most that can be said for the present 
article is that it calls attention to an interesting text and suggests the need of 
a new edition of Pilgrim’s progress which will place Bunyan’s thought in its 
true historical setting. 

Golder, Harold. ‘‘John Bunyan’s hypocrisy.’’ North American 


review, CCXXIII (1926-27), 323-32. 


An interesting popular discussion of the effect of Bunyan’s early reading 
of chivalric romances on Pilgrim’s progress. 


Edmund Burke 
Newman, Bertram. Edmund Burke. London: G. Bell and Sons, 
1927. 
Rev. by J. Vallette in Les langues modernes, XXV (1927), 558-61; in TLS, 
May 5, 1927, p. 315. 
Fanny Burney 


Masefield, Muriel (Mrs. Charles Masefield). The story of Fanny 
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Burney: an introduction to the diary and letters of Madame 
d’Arblay. Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, June 30, 1927, p. 452. 


John Byrom : see William Law 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


Yvon, Paul. ‘‘Chesterfield et les franeais: est-il pour nous un ami 
compromettant?’’ RAA, V (1927), 146-57. 


Charles Churchill 


Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Churchill’s influence on minor eighteenth 
century satirists.’’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 162-76. 


Contains a long and useful list of publications ‘‘occasioned by Churchill’s 
works or influenced by them’’ between 1761 and 1783. 


Colley Cibber 
Sprague, Arthur Colby. ‘‘A new scene in Colley Cibber’s Richard 


MIN, XUIT (1927), 29-32. 
Reprints the scene, later omitted, from the first edition (1700). 


William Collins 


Ode occasion’d by the death of Mr. Thomson, 1749. By William 


Collins. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 
A type-facsimile reprint. 
White, H. O. ‘‘The letters of William Collins.’’ RES, III (1927), 
12-21. 


Notes on the two surviving letters: (1) to John Gilbert Cooper, Nov. 10, 
1747, concerning Collins’ plans for a literary review; and (2) to Dr. William 
Hayes, Nov. 8, 1750, concerning the latter’s music for The Passions and the 
Oxford edition of that poem. The letter to Cooper, discovered in 1924 (see 
LM, X, 525), is the more important of the two. The reference in it to Col- 
lins’ scheme for printing in his paper ‘‘any Poetical fragments of our best 
writers, such as some MSS. of Fairfax which I can procure’’ helps to illumin- 
ate the later tribute to Fairfax in the Ode on the popular superstitions of 
the Highlands (stanza XII). 


William Congreve 
Isaaes, J. ‘‘Congreve and America.’’ RES, III (1927), 79. 


: On an accident to Congreve at Bath, as recorded in the Daily post for Oct. 
, 1728. 
Abraham Cowley 


Sparrow, John. ‘‘The text of Cowley’s Mistress.’’ RES, III 


(1927), 22-27. 
The results of a collation of the editions of 1647, 1656, and 1668. 
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William Cowper 

‘‘Cowper’s spiritual diary.’’ Edited by Kenneth Povey. IZM, XV 
(1927), 493-96. 

wean ? of a fragmentary diary written in 1795. For corrections see ibid., 

‘‘The Hurdis-Cowper letters. Unpublished letters addressed by 
James Hurdis, the Sussex poet, to William Cowper.’’ Sussex 
county magazine, April, 1927, pp. 223-25. 

Martin, L. C. ‘‘Vaughan and Cowper.’’ MZR, XXII (1927), 79- 
84. 


Suggests the probability that a reading of Vaughan may have been partly 
responsible for the change in Cowper’s attitude toward external nature which 
appears first in his Retirement (1782). An intelligent bit of source-study. 


Povey, K. ‘‘The text of Cowper’s ‘Letters.’ ’’ MER, XXII (1927), 
22-27. 


Evidence of the incompleteness and inaccuracy of all of the existing col- 
lections. 


Spiller, Robert E. ‘‘A new biographical source for William Cow- 
per.”’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 946-62. 


A diary of the Rev. John Johnson relating to Cowper and Mrs. Unwin dur- 
ing their residence with him in Norfolk from 1795 to 1800. 


Taffe, Valentine. ‘‘Le sentiment de la nature chez Cowper.’’ RAA, 
IV (1927), 308-19. 


Daniel Defoe 


A Tour thro’ the whole island of Great Britain. By Daniel Defoe. 
With an introduction by G. D. H. Cole. London: Peter Davies, 
1927. 2 vols. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 12, 1928, p. 25. 
A reprint of the first edition, 1724-26. 


Dottin, Paul. ‘‘Les sourees de la Roxana de Daniel de Foé.’’ RAA, 
IV (1927), 531-34. 

Elissa-Rhais, Roland. ‘‘Une influence anglaise dans Manon Les- 
caut, ou une source du réalisme.’’ RLC, VII (1927), 619-49. 


The ‘‘source’’ is Moll Flanders. 
Hutchins, H. C. *‘‘Two hitherto unrecorded editions of Robinson 
Crusoe.’’ Library, N. S., VIII (1927), 58-72. 


Sir John Denham 


Baldwin, T. W. ‘‘Sir John Denham and Paradise lost.’? MLN, 


XLII (1927), 508-09. 
Supplements T. H. Banks’s article (ibid., XLI, 51-54) by showing that 


Denham was in attendance on Parliament in 1667 at the time he is supposed 
to have uttered his praise of Paradise lost. 
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Banks, Theodore H. ‘‘The personal relations between Denham and 


Waller.’’ MLN, XLII (1927), 372-78. 
Hutchinson, F. E. ‘‘Sir John Denham’s translations of Virgil.’’ 


TLS, July 7, 1927, p. 472. 


John Dryden 


Annus mirabilis: the year of wonders, 1666. By John Dryden. 
Type-facsimile reprint of the first edition, 1667. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1927. 
Clark, William S. ‘‘Dryden’s relations with Howard and Orrery.”’ 


MLN, XLII (1927), 16-20. 

Prints a hitherto unpublished letter which seems to show that Dryden was 
living with Sir Robert Howard in 1663. On the basis of this document the 
writer builds up a plausible, though largely speculative, argument that it was 
through this intimacy with Howard that Dryden was introduced to Roger 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery (a first cousin by marriage of Howard), and that ‘‘the 
example of the pioneer plays of the Earl of Orrery plus the direct, personal 
relations existing between Dryden, Howard, and Orrery, seem the chief in- 
fluences that occasioned the writing of The Indian Queen in rimed verse.’’ 


Harder, Franz. ‘‘Eine deutsche Anregung zu Drydens ‘ Alexan- 
der’s Feast’?’’ ES, LXI (1927), 177-82. 


A poem in Morhof’s Unterricht von der teutschen Sprache und Poesie 
(1682). 
Hughes, Merritt Y. ‘‘Dryden as a statist.’’ PQ, VI (1927), 335- 


50. 

An interesting though structurally rather confused article, in which the 
attempt is made to demonstrate a certain consistency of attitude in Dryden’s 
political thinking and to show that in the transition from the absolutism of 
Hobbes to the theory of constitutional monarchy his place is with Halifax in 
‘*the last stage before Locke.’’ The treatment of this second point is brief 
and not altogether satisfactory, and the greater part of the paper is devoted 
to exhibiting Dryden’s contempt for the populace and his reflection of 
Hobbesian points of view in his plays. The paper as a whole is somewhat 
lacking in precision and leaves one with the impression that Mr. Hughes is 
not any too familiar either with the details of Restoration political history 
or with all of the pertinent facts about Dryden himself. He makes no ref- 
erence, for example, to the interesting statement in Aubrey’s Brief lives con- 
cerning Dryden’s attitude toward Hobbes or to the testimony on the same 
point in the Censure of the Rota. And he leaves out of account the whole 
complicated question, which is not without a bearing on the points at issue, 
of the influence of Hobbes on Dryden’s general philosophy. On this problem 
I may refer to an important paper by L. I. Bredvold on ‘‘ Dryden, Hobbes, 
and the Royal Society,’’ to be published in an early number of Modern 


philology. 


Sir George Etherege 


The Works of Sir George Etherege. Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith. Volumes I and II, Plays. Oxford: Blackwell, 1927. 

Foster, Dorothy. ‘‘Sir George Etherege: collections.’’ N & Q, 
CLIII (1927), 417-19, 435-40, 454-59, 472-78. 


Notes on a lawsuit of 1656 in which Etherege was concerned, on the date 
of his death, and on his library. 
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John Evelyn 
Vellacott, Paul. ‘‘Evelyn and Cosin?’’ TLS, Apr. 21, 1927, p. 


280. 
A note on a passage in his Memoires for my grand-son. 


Henry Fielding 
Blanchard, F. T. Fielding the novelist. New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1925. See PQ, VI, 180. 

Rev. by E. A. Baker in RES, III (1927), 227-32; by F. Baldensperger in 
Litteris, IV (1927), 222-25; by Oliver Elton in MLR, XXII (1927), 225-28; 
by A. Digeon in RAA, V (1927), 57-59; by H. Schéffler in Betblatt, XX XVIII 
(1927), 65-68; in RLC, VII (1927), 395-96. 

Digeon, A. ‘‘La condemnation de Tom Jones a Paris.’’ RAA, IV 
(1927), 529-31. 

Disposes of the tradition that Tom Jones was condemned for its immorality. 

McCutcheon, Roger P. ‘‘ ‘Amelia, or the distressed wife.’ ’’ MLN. 
XLII (1927), 32-33. 

A ‘‘piece of secret personal history’’ published in May, 1751. No trace of 

influence on Fielding. 


David Garrick 
Nicoll, Allardyce. ‘‘Garrick’s lost ‘Jubilee’: a manuscript copy.’’ 
Times [London], June 25, 1927, pp. 13-14. 


John Gay 


The Poetwal works of John Gay, including ‘Polly,’ ‘The Beggar’s 
opera,’ and selections from the other dramatic works. Edited 
by G. C. Faber. London: Oxford University Press, 1926. 


Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, III (1927), 358-61. 

An excellent edition. The Introduction contains some sound remarks on the 
treatment of spelling and punctuation in modern editions of eighteenth- 
century poets. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The Noel Douglas replicas. Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted village. 
London: Noel Douglas, 1927. 

A reproduction of the British Museum copy of the first edition. 

New essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first collected and edited 
with an introduction and notes by Ronald S. Crane. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

Rev. in N § Q, CLIV (1928), 72. 

Balderston, Katharine C. A census of the manuscripts of Oliver 
Goldsmith. New York: E. B. Hackett, The Brick Row Book 
Shop, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 181. 


Rev. by I. A. Williams in LM, XV (1927), 641-43; in TLS, Feb. 24, 1927, 
p. 
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Balderston, Katherine C. ‘‘Goldsmith’s supposed attack on Field- 


ing.’’ MLN, XLII (1927), 165-68. 

Shows that Goldsmith could not have intended Letter LXXXIII of the 
Citizen of the World as an attack on Fielding or any other contemporary 
since the discussion of romances in this essay was borrowed almost literally 
from the translation of Du Halde’s Description of the Empire of China, pub- 
lished by Edward Cave in 1738-41. 

Balderston, Katharine C. The history & sources of Percy’s memoir 


of Goldsmith. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, 


VI, 181. 

Rev. by H. V. D. Dyson in MLR, XXII (1927), 465; by Alda Milner-Barry 
in RES, III (1927), 232-34; by H. T. Price in Beiblatt, XXXVIII (1927), 
139-40. 

Brown, Joseph E. ‘‘Goldsmith and Johnson on biography.’’ MLN, 


XLIT (1927), 168-71. 
Pe eee at the beginning of the Life of Richard Nash from the Idler, 
0. 
Crane, R. S. ‘‘The ‘Deserted village’ in prose (1762).’’ TLS, 


Sept. 8, 1927, p. 607. 
Crane, R. S. ‘‘Goldsmith’s ‘Essays’: dates of original publica- 


tion.’ N & Q, CLIII (1927), 153. 
Seitz, R. W. ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘A concise history of England.’ ”’ 


N & Q, CLIII (1927), 3-4. 

Identifies the history of England for ‘‘writing and compiling’’ which Gold- 
smith received thirty guineas from Dodsley on Aug. 8, 1764, as the second 
part (pp. 247-397) of a work entitled The geography and history of England, 
published by Dodsley in March, 1765. The evidence is mainly internal: the 
second part of Dodsley’s volume, which bears the title A concise history of 
England; or, the revolutions of the British constitution, is ‘‘little more than 
an abridgement’’ of Goldsmith’s History of England in a series of letters, 
which Newbery had published in 1764. Mr. Seitz gives only two parallels in 
support of this statement, but an independent comparison of the two works 
leaves no doubt as to the correctness of his conclusion. And the existence 
of the receipt of Aug. 8, 1764, makes it equally certain that the abridger was 
Goldsmith himself. 


Smith, H. J. Oliver Goldsmith’s The citizen of the world: a study. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 182. 


Rev. by H. V. D. Dyson in MLR, XXII (1927), 465-66; by Caroline F. 
Tupper in JEGP, XXVI (1927), 269-71; by L. F. Powell in RES, IV (1928), 


111-13. 


Thomas Gray 

Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘Dr. Wharton’s translations of Gray’s Latin 
poems.”” MP, XXV (1927), 124-27. 

Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray’s imitation of Cowley.’’ TLS, Oct. 20, 


1927, p. 742. 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray’s visit to Oxfordshire in 1760.’’ TLS, 


July 21 and 28, 1927, pp. 504 and 520. 
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Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘The text of Norton Nicholls’s ‘Reminiscences of 
Gray.’’’ TLS, Sept. 1, 1927, p. 592. 
Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘Thomas Gray and Norton Nicholls.’’ TLS, 


May 5, 1927, p. 318. 
Comment by R. Martin, ibid., May 12, 1927, p. 336. 


George Savile, Lord Halifax 


The Lady’s New Year gift; or advice to a daughter. By the late 
Lord Marquis of Halifax. Edited and with a preface by 
Bonamy Dobrée. London: Cayme Press, 1927. 

‘‘George Savile, Lord Halifax.’’ TLS, Dec. 15, 1927, pp. 941-42. 


David Hume 


Taylor, A. E. David Hume and the miraculous. The Leslie Ste- 
phen lecture for 1927. Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also Sir Thomas Browne) 


Samuel Johnson: writer. A selection. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by S. C. Roberts. London: Herbert Jenkins, 1927. 

The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia, a tale. By Samuel 
Johnson. Edited by R. W. Chapman. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1927. . 


An excellent edition. Typographically it is beyond praise: Rasselas has 
been reprinted many times but surely never in a more beautiful form. Nor 
is the work of the editor within the limits which he has set for himself (there 
is no literary or historical commentary) any less admirable in its precision 
and sobriety. The text followed is that of the second edition (June, 1759), 
corrected by the restoration of the reading or punctuation of the first edition 
(April, 1759) in a few places where these had been altered ‘‘not deliberately 
but by inadvertence.’’ An appendix lists all variations ‘‘of the slightest 
consequence’’ between these two editions, including a few not noted by O. F. 
Emerson in his paper on ‘‘The text of Johnson’s Rasselas’’ (Anglia, XXII 
[1899], 499-509). There is no reason to think that Johnson ever reviewed 
the text after the second edition, but for the sake of completeness all varia- 
tions ‘‘of any possible importance’’ between the second edition and the fourth 
(1766) are likewise included. The text is preceded by a brief Introduction 
dealing with the history of the composition and publication of Rasselas and 
with Johnson’s habits of revision. Some of the facts given here are new, 
and the deductions are for the most part sound. On a few points, however, 
it is possible to add supplementary information from sources not consulted 
by Mr. Chapman. P. xi, n. 2: Strahan was the printer. The evidence is given 
by R. A. Austen Leigh in his article on ‘‘ William Strahan and his ledgers’’ 
in the Library, N. 8., III (1923), 283-84. From this same source we also 
learn that the first edition comprised 1,500 copies and that there was a charge 
of £2 4s 6d for extra corrections. P. xv: for Morning chronicle read London 
chronicle. The earliest advertisement of Rasselas I have noted is in the 
Public advertiser for Friday, Mar. 30, 1759, where it is announced for pub- 
lication ‘‘next Thursday.’’ This announcement is repeated in the issue for 
the following day; after that there is no further mention of the work until 
April 13, when it is announced for ‘‘next week.’’ P. xvi: I do not under- 
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stand the following comment on Boswell’s remarks concerning the relations 
of Rasselas and Candide: ‘‘Now Candide was published before the end of 
February; and it is hardly necessary to point out that a book which was 
written in a week might have been imitated from one which was published 
some six weeks earlier. Boswell’s report is perhaps not quite correct.’’ But 
all the evidence points to the fact that Rasselas, begun toward the end of 
January, was in press by the end of March, and that, although Candide was 
printed in Geneva in February, no copies seem to have been known in Eng- 
land until J. Nourse brought out an edition of the French text on April 26 
(see the Public advertiser for that date). The first translation did not appear 
until May 19 (ibid.). P. xxi: apropos of the tradition, here shown to be with- 
out foundation, that Johnson’s tale was not originally called Rasselas, it may 
be noted that the first edition was regularly advertised as Rasselas, Prince 
of es a tale. See the London chronicle for April 10-12, 12-14, and 
19-21. 


Papers written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777. Printed 
from the originals in the possession of A. Edward Newton, Esq. 
With an introduction and notes by R. W. Chapman. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1927. 
The Vanity of human wishes, 1749. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 
A type-facsimile of the first edition, with a record of the variant readings 
of the edition of 1755. 
Babbitt, Irving. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and imagination.’’ Southwest re- 


view, XITI (1927), 25-35. 

This article is an instance of what Professor Babbitt calls ‘‘ judicial scholar- 
ship.’’ It does not merely describe Johnson’s attitude towards the imagination, 
but judges that attitude according to its distance from what Professor Babbitt 
considers—here and in his other works—the proper use of the imagination: 
the employment of it, ‘‘disciplined to normal human experience,’’ to achieve 
an illusion through which a higher reality may be grasped—the use of illusion 
to obtain truth. Professor Babbitt finds that, though Johnson condemned 
the wrong use of the imagination to day-dream and delude, he did not under- 
stand its right use and condemned it in both literature and life. In this he was 
in harmony with his age, for ‘‘the imagination was under suspicion in the neo- 
classic period.’’ Like other neo-classicists, too, he failed to see how fiction 
could aid the discovery of truth. 

Professor Babbitt points out some interesting illustrations of Johnson’s 
resistance to illusion, but his sweeping statements concerning neo-classic dis- 
trust of imagination are, I think, exaggerated. The neo-classicist distrusted 
only the undisciplined use of the faculty; the disciplined imagination he re- 
quired. The following is a typical neo-classic statement: ‘‘In a good poem, 
whether it be epic or dramatic; as also in sonnets, epigrams, and other pieces, 
both judgment and fancy are required. . . .’’ (Hobbes, Of man, pt. I, sect. 
8). This was a doctrine preached by Pope and Addison. 

That the neo-classicists could hardly help respecting the imagination is 
shown by their conceptions of the creative act. The central psychological 
theory was that of Hobbes and Locke, according to which the judgment sep- 
arates the impressions stored in the memory by the senses and the imagination 
joins and relates them. Imagination, therefore, was as necessary to controlled 
thinking as judgment and shared in its good repute. When not thus me- 
chanically conceived the same or greater respect was granted to controlled 
imagination, and, whether mechanically conceived or not, to the cognate faculty 
of ‘‘original genius’’ and the power of ‘‘invention.’’ 

One wonders in retrospect whether this indicting of the dead for lacking 
a ea which their age had not does not distort the focus of history.— 
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Cuming, A. ‘‘A copy of Shakespeare’s Works which formerly be- 


longed to Dr. Johnson.’’ RES, III (1927), 208-12. 
The set was used by Johnson in preparing his Dictionary and his edition of 
Shakespeare. 


Hawkins, L. M. Gossip about Dr. Johnson and others, being chap- 
ters from the memoirs of Miss Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. 
Edited by F. H. Skrine. London: Nash and Grayson, 1927. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘Johnson’s part in The Adventurer.’’ RES, III 


(1927), 420-29. 


Much fresh light on the literary and financial history of the paper, including 
fairly convincing evidence that Johnson wrote the four papers subscribed 
‘*‘Misargyrus’’ (Nos. 34, 41, 53, 62), which were not accepted as his by Bos- 
well, Malone, or Hill. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘The duration of Johnson’s residence at Ox- 
ford.’’ TLS, Sept. 15, 1927. 

Roberts, S. C. ‘‘Johnson’s books.’’ ZM, XVI (1927), 615-24. 

Roberts, S. C. ‘‘On the death of Dr. Robert Levet—a note on the 


text.’” RES, III (1927), 442-45. 


‘*The text .... of the Gentleman’s Magazine [Aug., 1783] should be re- 
stored, subject to the correction of what is certainly a printer’s error in 1. 17, 
and of what may very likely be a similar error in 1. 36.’’ 


Tinker, C. B. ‘‘Flaxman’s medallion of Dr. Johnson.’’ TLS, Mar. 
10, 1927, p. 160. 


Whibley, Charles. ‘‘Samuel Johnson: man of letters.’’ Black- 
wood’s magazine, CCXXI (1927), 663-72. 


William King 
Williams, George G. ‘‘Dr. William King, humorist.’’ Sewanee 
review, XXXV (1927), 2-14. 
Diseursive remarks on King’s life and writings. 
William Law 


Hobhouse, Stephen. William Law and eighteenth-century Quaker- 
ism, including some unpublished letters and fragments of 
William Law and John Byrom. London: Allen and Unwin, 


1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, 1927, p. 679. 


John Locke 
The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke. Edited, 
with a biographical study, by Benjamin Rand. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 


1927. 
yo by W. BR. S. in Mind, XXXVI (1927), 507-09; in TLS, Aug. 11, 1927, 
p- > 
The correspondence extends from 1672 to 1704. 
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Lamprecht, Sterling P. ‘‘Locke’s attack upon innate ideas.’’ 
Philosophical review, XXXVI (1927), 145-65. 
Rev. by E. B. in Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, II (1928), 109-10 (a 
very important article). 


Andrew Marvell 


The Poems and letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. Mar- 


goliouth. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 2 vols. 
Rev. in N § Q, CLIII (1927), 232-33; in TLS, Sept. 22, 1927. 


William Mason 


Satirical poems published anonymously by William Mason, with 
notes by Horace Walpole. Now first printed from his manu- 
seript. Edited, with an exposé of the mystification, notes and 
index, by Paget Toynbee. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. Cf. 


PQ, VI, 185. 

Rev. by Oswald Doughty in RES, III (1927), 363-66; by John W. Draper 

in MLN, XLII (1927), 468-71 (points out numerous errors in the text); by 
G. C. M. S{mith] in MLR, XXII (1927), 117. 


Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘ William Mason, poet and biographer.’’ Black- 
wood’s magazine, CCXXII (1927), 514-27. 


John Milton: see Henry More 


Edward Moore 


Caskey, John Homer. The life and works of Edward Moore. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford 


University Press, 1927. 

Rev. in N & Q, CLIII (1927), 414. 

This Yale dissertation is a useful addition to the iist of monographs deal- 
ing with minor men of letters of the eighteenth century. It is based on wide 
reading and it deals in a workmanlike way with the problems raised by 
Moore’s early life and education and by his brief career as poet, dramatist, 
political writer, and editor. It is clearly superior to its only predecessor in 
the field—the German dissertation of Hugo Beyer (1889). I have noted a 
few slips, none of them very important. P. 157: it is hardly accurate to 
speak of ‘‘the new interest in ‘graveyard poetry’ ’’ apropos of a song pub- 
lished in 1752. P. 163: I know of no evidence that Goldsmith, whose literary 
eareer did not begin until after Moore’s death, was ever one of his friends. 
P. 164: the reference here to the ‘‘poverty in which he [Moore] had lived 
and died’’ is hard to reconcile with the statement on p. 92 that ‘‘in 1753, 
Moore came into good fortune that was to last for the rest of his life’’ (ef. 
also p. 153). 


Henry More 
Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘‘Milton and the Conjectura cabbalistica.’’ 


PQ, VI (1927), 1-18. 
An admirably lucid study of the likenesses between Milton and More in 
their conceptions of the creation of the universe, the creation and nature of 
man, and the fall. It is not contended that Milton borrowed from More, al- 
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though, as the Conjectura cabbalistica was published in 1653, borrowing was 
of course possible, but merely that the two men were affected in a similar 
way by the same current of ideas. When the hypothesis of a cabbalistic strain 
in Paradise lost was first stated by Denis Saurat in 1922, it was greeted with 
some incredulity; Miss Nicolson makes clear that, considering the intellectual 
atmosphere in which Milton’s epic was written, such an influence need surprise 
no one. Incidentally she helps us to understand why it was that the Cabbala 
appealed so strongly to idealistic Englishmen like More during the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Dunn, S. G. ‘‘Newton and Wordsworth.’’ TLS, Aug. 25, 1927, 
p. 576. 

Isaac Newton, 1642-1727: a memorial volume. Edited for The 
Mathematical Association by W. J. Greenstreet. London: Bell, 
1927. 

‘‘Tsaac Newton (December 25, 1642—March 20, 1727).”’ TLS, 
Mar. 17, 1927, pp. 167-68. 

Comment by G. M. Trevelyan, ibid., Mar. 24, 1927, p. 215. 

Snow, A. J. ‘‘The réle of mathematics and hypothesis in Newton’s 

physies.’’ Scientia, XLII (1927), 1-10. 


Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 
(See also John Dryden) 


Clark, William S. ‘‘The early stage history of the first heroic 
play.’’ MLN, XLII (1927), 381-83. 
‘ A aces at Dublin on Oct. 18, 1662 of the Earl of Orrery’s The 
eneral. 


Thomas Otway 


The Complete works of Thomas Otway. Edited by Montague Sum- 


mers. London: Nonesuch Press, 1927. 3 vols. 
Rey. in TLS, Mar. 3, 1927, pp. 133-34. 


Thomas Paine 


Best, Mary Agnes. Thomas Paine: prophet and martyr of democ- 


racy. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1927. 

The writer of this book has an ardent admiration for Paine and an intense 
conviction that justice has not been done him by posterity. Otherwise she 
has no qualifications whatever for the task of writing a new biography. She 
does nothing toward fitting Paine into his historical setting, and her narrative 
of events is incoherent and badly written, interrupted by long undigested 
quotations and passages of hysterical hero-worship. In short, a worthless 
compilation. 


Samuel Pepys 
Whitear, Walter H. More Pepysiana: being notes on the Diary of 
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Samuel Pepys and on the genealogy of the family, with cor- 
rected pedigrees. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, July 21, 1927, p. 500. 


Thomas Percy 
Milner-Barry, Alda and L. F. Powell. ‘‘A further note on Hau 


Kiou Choaan.’’ RES, III (1927), 214-18. 
Bibliographical notes on the two issues (1761 and 1774), with a brief dis- 
cussion of Percy’s part in the translation. 


Sir William Petty 


The Petty papers: some unpublished writings of Sir William Petty. 
Edited from the Bowood papers by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


London: Constable, 1927. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 10, 1927, p. 803. 


John Philips 
The Poems of John Philips. Edited by M. G. Lloyd Thomas. - Ox- 


ford: Blackwell, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 17, 1927, p. 835. 


Alexander Pope 
Case, Arthur E. ‘‘Notes on the bibliography of Pope.’’ MP, XXIV 


(1927), 297-313. 
Details supplementary to the first volume of R. H. Griffith’s Alexander Pope: 
a bibliography (1922) and to G. Sherburn’s review of that work in MP, XXII 
(1925), 327-36. 
Griffith, Reginald Harvey. Alexander Pope: a bibliography. 


Volume I, Part II, Pope’s own writings, 1735-1751. Austin: 


Published by the University of Texas, 1927. 

Professor Griffith continues the good work admirably. Here he examines 
and describes, with the care that we now expect from him, 325 books. The 
volume completes a survey of the field of first editions of all important works, 
and unless he turns immediately to Popiana, Professor Griffith’s next volume 
will be more perfunctory than the two now completed. The great puzzle here 
is the tangle of editions of the poet’s letters. One can now study as never 
before this problem and its implications as to Pope’s character. 

The Introduction to the volume is especially illuminating on various com- 
plications in book-making and marketing in the period. The comment on 
Pope as a business man (pp. xlvi, xlvii) is likewise valuable for an under- 
standing of the poet’s personality.—G. 8S. 

Lotspeich, C. M. ‘‘The metrical technique of Pope’s illustrative 


couplets.””’ JEGP, XXVI (1927), 471-74. 
An interpretation of lines 364-73 of the Essay on criticism. Rather obvious 
points. 
Matthew Prior 
Occasional verses, 1702-1719. By Matthew Prior. Oxford: Claren- 


don Press, 1927. 
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C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Prior’s poems, 1709.’’ RES, III (1927), 76. 


Four cancels in this edition. 


Allan Ramsay 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Allan Ramsay’s Poems, 1720.’’ RES, III 
(1927), 343-46. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Johnson and Garrick: two dialogues. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
With an introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. London: The 
Cayme Press, 1927. 


Samuel Richardson 
Wilcox, Frank Howard. ‘‘Prévost’s translations of Richardson’s 


novels.’’ University of California Publications in modern 
philology, XII (1927), 341-411. 


Rev. by Georges Ascoli in RC, LXI (1927), 455-56; by .M. E. I. R. in MLR, 
XXIII (1928), 114-115. 

‘*This study,’’ says the author, ‘‘is an attempt to illustrate certain character- 
istics of French taste in the eighteenth century by an examination of the 
changes which Prévost introduced into his versions of Richardson’s novels.’’ 
It contains five chapters and a conclusion. Chapter I is of doubtful value: 
the facts which it presents concerning Prévost’s réle as an interpreter of Eng- 
land in his novels and in the Pour et contre are familiar to all students of 
the period and should probably have been taken for granted; the last section 
of the chapter—on standards of translation in eighteenth-century France—is 
based on too scanty a documentation to be of much utility. Chapter II, which 
gives a general account of Prévost’s translations of Richardson and in par- 
ticular disposes of the tradition that he translated Pamela as well as Clarissa 
and Sir Charles Grandison, is more satisfactory. The best of the book, how- 
ever, is in Chapters III-V. Here the author describes at length and with well 
selected illustrations the changes which Prévost made in the text of Richardson 
in order (1) to adapt it to the reigning French dislike of vulgarity, extra- 
vagance, and unrestrained expression of feeling, (2) to attenuate the realism, 
especially in the descriptions of mental states, in the interest of the story, 
and (3) to lessen the amount of moralizing. Thanks to the precision of the 
analysis, one cannot read these chapters without an enhanced understanding 
not only of ‘‘certain characteristics of French taste in the eighteenth century’’ 
but of the distinguishing qualities of Richardson himself. They are excellent 
examples of a type of study which could be applied with profit to other writers, 
both French and English, of the eighteenth century. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Isaacs, J. ‘‘The Earl of Rochester’s Grand Tour.’’ RES, III 
(1927), 75-76. 
Prinz, Johannes. John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, his life and writ- 
ings, with his Lordship’s private correspondence, various other 


documents, and a bibliography of his works and of the litera- 
ture on him. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1927. 
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Williamson, George. ‘‘The Restoration Petronius.’’ University of 


California chronicle, XXIX (1927), 273-80. 


_A sympathetic essay on Rochester. Negligible from a scholarly point of 
view. 


Sir Charles Sedley 
Pinto, V. de Sola. Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701: a study in the 
life and literature of the Restoration. London: Constable, 


1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 18, 1927, p. 559. 


Thomas Shadwell 


The Complete works of Thomas Shadwell. Now first collected and 
edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. London: Fortune 
Press, 1927. 5 vols. 

Ham, Roswell G.. ‘‘Shadwell and ‘The Tory poets.’’’ N & Q, 
CLII (1927), 6-8. 

Thorn-Drury, G. ‘‘Shadwell and the operatic Tempest.’’ RES, 


III (1927), 204-08. 
A reply to the note by D. M. Walmsley, ibid., II, 463-64. 


Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘Shadwell and the operatic Tempest.’’ RES, 
III (1927), 451-53. 


A rejoinder to the preceding. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Bandini, Luigi. ‘‘ Bene, virti et ‘senso morale’ nello Shaftesbury.’’ 
Logos: rivista internazionale di filosofia, X (1927), 28-42, 
182-210. 


Extract from a forthcoming volume on La dottrina morale di Shaftesbury. 


William Shenstone 


Men and manners. By William Shenstone. Selected and intro- 
duced by Havelock Ellis. London: Golden Cockerel Press, 


1927. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 11, 1927, p. 545. 


Williams, Marjorie. ‘‘Shenstone and his friends.’’ TLS, Sept. 1, 
1927, pp. 591-92. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


An Ode to Scandal, together with A portrait. By Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Edited by R. Crompton Rhodes. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 14, 1927, p. 263. See ibid., Apr. 28, May 12, and May 

xd Pp. 299, 336, and 375, for a discussion of the authenticity of the Ode to 
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Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘Sheridan: a study in theatrical bibliogra- 
phy.’’ ZIM, XV (1927), 381-90. 


Christopher Smart 


Abbott, Charles David. ‘‘The date of Christopher Smart’s con- 
finement.’’ TLS, Nov. 3, 1927, p. 790. 

Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘The jubilee at Pembroke Hall in 1743.’’ 
Blackwood’s magazine, CCXXI (1927), 104-15. 


New facts concerning this celebration, for which Smart wrote ‘‘A secular 
ode on the jubilee at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1743.’’ 


Adam Smith 


Hollander, Jacob H. ‘‘Adam Smith, 1776-1926.’’ Journal of po- 
litical economy, XXXV_ (1927), 153-97. 


An interesting paper on Smith’s background and influence. 
Morrow, Glenn R. ‘‘Adam Smith: moralist and philosopher.”’ 
Journal of political economy, XXXV (1927), 321-42. 
Viner, Jacob. ‘‘Adam Smith and laissez faire.’’ Journal of po- 
litical economy, XXXV (1927), 198-232. 


This is a very expert piece of work, scholarly and penetrating. Professor 
Viner starts with the statement that ‘‘Smith’s major claim to fame. . . seems 
to rest on his elaborate and detailed application to the economic world of the 
concept of a unified natural order, operating according to natural law, and if 
left to its own course producing results beneficial to mankind.’’ Of this 
contribution of Adam Smith’s he traces the development through the Theory 
of moral sentiments and the Wealth of nations, finding Smith’s economic 
‘‘optimism’’ unqualified in the earlier book, but much modified in the Wealth 
of nations. This modification he studies in detail and shows convincingly that 
in this work Smith was no such complete advocate of laissez faire as is often 
supposed. Incidentally, light is thrown on the development of ‘‘optimism’’ 
in the later eighteenth century. 

When stating Smith’s originality in developing the concept of laissez faire 
Professor Viner might perhaps have mentioned Mandeville’s earlier presenta- 
tion of this philosophy in his Fable of the bees.—F. B. K. 


Tobias Smollett 
The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M. D. Collected and edited by 
Edward S. Noyes. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 189. 


_Rev. by E. A. Baker in RES, IIT (1927), 361-63; by A. W. Secord in MLN, 
XLIII (1928), 138-40; by G. S{herburn] in MP, XXIV (1927), 380. 


Buck, Howard Swazey. Smollett as poet. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1927. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 8, 1927, p. 603. 

Buck, Howard Swazey. A study in Smollett. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1925. Cf. PQ, V, 369; VI, 189. 


Rev. by H. Schoffler in Beiblatt, XXXVIIL (1927), 137-38; by G. S{her- 
burn] in MP, XXIV (1927), 380. 
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Noyes, Edward S. ‘‘Another Smollett letter.” MLZN, XLII 


(1927), 231-35. 
A letter to John Moore, Aug. 19, 1762, printed in the New Scots magazine 
for Dec., 1829. Throws light on Smollett’s connection with the Critical review. 


Stein, Harold. ‘‘Smollett’s imprisonment.’’ TZS, May 5, 1927, 


p. 318. 
Fixes the exact dates. 


Thomas Spence 
Rudkin, Olive D. Thomas Spence and his connections. London: 


Allen and Unwin, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, June 9, 1927, p. 398. 


Laurence Sterne 


The Shakespeare Head edition of the works of Laurence Sterne. 


Oxford: Blackwell, 1927. 7 vols. 
Caskey, J. Homer. ‘‘Two notes on Uncle Toby.’’ MLN, XLII 


(1927), 321-23. 
Possible borrowings from Edward Moore. 
Curtis, Lewis P. ‘‘Sterne and ‘sentimental.’’’ TJZS, June 23, 


1927, p. 440. 
Reply by Margaret R. B. Shaw, ibid., July 21, 1927, p. 504. 


Glaesener, Henri. ‘‘Laurence Sterne et Xavier de Maistre.’’ RLC, 


VII (1927), 459-79. , 
‘Laurence Sterne.’’ TLS, May 26, 1927, pp. 361-62. 


Jonathan Swift 


Gulliver’s travels. The text of the first edition, with an introduc- 
tion, bibliography, and notes by Harold Williams. London: 


The First Edition Club, 1926. Cf. PQ, VI, 190. 
Rev. by H. C. Hutchins in RES, III (1927), 466-73; by E. Pons in RAA, 
V (1927), 158-60. 
Gulliver’s travels (extraits). Avee une introduction et des notes 


par Emile Pons. Paris: Hachette, [1927]. 


This book is an abridgment of Gulliver intended primarily for the use of 
French lyecées. But it is far from being an ordinary text-book. The editor, 
who is one of the most distinguished of living students of Swift, has included 
a commentary which not only sums up admirably the most important results 
of recent scholarship on the sources of Gulliver but on a number of points— 
for example, the meaning of the Lilliputian language, the continuity of in- 
spiration between Gulliver and Swift’s earlier works, and the Irish back- 
ground of the last two books—adds something new. Among the longer and 
more interesting notes may be mentioned those on pp. 114 (Swift’s conception 
of relativity), 251 (the academy of Lagado), 264 (the identification of po- 
litical vices with diseases), 279 (the Struldbrugs), and 303 and 306 (the 
Yahoos). The Introduction contains an excellent brief sketch of Swift’s life 
to 1726 and a useful synopsis of the relations between Gulliver and earlier 
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imaginary voyages. P. 251: the William King who wrote the Transactioneer 
was not Archbishop King. 


Firth, C. H. ‘‘The canon of Swift.’’? RES, III (1927), 73-74. 


Calls attention to a contemporary ascription of Jack Frenchman’s lamenta- 
tion (see RES, II, 322-28) to Congreve. 


Hearsey, Marguerite. ‘‘New light on the evidence for Swift’s 
marriage.’”?’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 157-61. 

White, Newport B. ‘‘Bibliography of Dean Swift.’’ TLS, June 
9, 1927, p. 408. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘A misplaced paragraph in ‘Gulliver’s tra- 
vels.’’”’ TLS, July 28, 1927, p. 520. 

Cf. ibid., June 30, 1927, p. 460, and RES, III (1927), 471-73. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘The canon of Swift.’’ RES, III (1927), 212- 

14. 


Further discussion of the authorship of Jack Frenchman’s lamentation, with 
remarks on other doubtful pieces. 


James Thomson 


Cameron, Margaret M. L’influence des Saisons de Thomson sur 
la poésie descriptive en France (1759-1810). Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1927. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature com- 
parée,’’ No. 37.) 

Case, Arthur E. ‘‘ Aaron Hill and Thomson’s Sophonisba.’’ MIN, 
XLII (1927), 175-76. 

C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘The Castle of indolence.’’ RES, III (1927), 

456. 


John Toland 


Lantoine, Albert. Un précurseur de la franc-macgonnerie, John 
Toland. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1927. 
Rev. by A. Mathiez in Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise, V 
(1928), 74. 


Sir Samuel Tuke 


The Adventures of five hours. By Sir Samuel Tuke. Reprinted 
from the folio of 1663 and the third impression of 1671, to- 
gether with Coello’s Los empejfios de seis horas. Edited by A. 


E. H. Swaen. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1927. 


Rev. by A. Nicoll in MLR, XXIII (1928), 78-79; by Mario Praz in English 
studies, IX (1927), 118-22. 


The Adventures of five hours. By Sir Samuel Tuke. With an in- 
troduction by the Rev. Montague Summers. London: Holden, 
1927. (The ‘‘Covent Garden”’ series of Restoration plays, 


edited by B. van Thal.) 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 5, 1928, p. 15. 
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Edmund Waller 
(See also Sir John Denham) 

Grierson, H. J. C. ‘‘Poems by Waller.’’ TLS, Dec. 29, 1927, p. 

989. 


Horace Walpole 
(See also William Mason) 


Strawberry Hill accounts, kept by Mr. Horace Walpole from 1747 
to 1795. Now first printed by Paget Toynbee. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press, 1927. 

Rev. by Sir Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times, June 26, 1927, p. 8; in 
TLS, May 19, 1927, p. 350. 

Dobson, Austin. Horace Walpole, a memoir, with an appendix of 
books printed at the Strawberry Hill press. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged by Paget Toynbee. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 

The third edition of this book appeared in 1910. Since then many new 
documents relating to Walpole have come to light, notably the letters of 
Madame du Deffand, first published by Mrs. Paget Toynbee in 1912, and the 
early correspondence with Gray, West, and Ashton, edited by Mr. Toynbee in 
1915. In the light of this fresh material the text of Dobson’s Memoir has 
been corrected and in a few places enlarged, and many additions have been 
made to the notes. The revision greatly enhances the value of a book which, 
by reason of its charm of manner, has long had a place among the best short 
biographies of eighteenth-century men of letters. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. Horace Walpole. London: Maemillan, 
1927. (‘‘English men of letters series.’’) 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s ‘Delenda est Oxonia.’ ’’ EHR, 


(1927), 95-108. 
Contains the text of a suppressed pamphlet by Walpole, 1749. 


The Wartons 


The Three Wartons: a choice of their verse. Edited with a note 
and a select bibliography by Eric Partridge. London: The 
Scholartis Press, 1927. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 5, 1928, p. 9. 

Smith, Audley L. ‘‘The primitivism of Joseph Warton.’’ MLN, 

XLII (1927), 501-04. 


An interesting study of Warton’s use of Lucretius in The Enthusiast. 


John Wesley 
Hutton, William Holden. The life of John Wesley. London: 


Maemillan, 1927. 
Rey. in TLS, Apr. 21, 1927, p. 274. 
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Simon, John. John Wesley, the master builder. London: The 


Epworth Press, 1927. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 8, 1927, p. 600. 
Covers the period from 1757 to 1772. 


Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 


Murry, J. Middleton. ‘‘Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 
(1661-1720).’’ New Adelphi, I (1927), 145-53. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


Godwin, William. Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft. Edited, with 
a preface and a supplement, by W. Clark Durant. London: 


Constable, 1927. 
Rev. in TLS, June 23, 1927, p. 434. 


Arthur Young 


Gay, Edwin F. ‘‘Arthur Young on English roads.’’ Quarterly 
journal of economics, XLI (1927), 545-51. . 

Sée, Henri. ‘‘La valeur historique des ‘Voyages en France’ d’ 
Arthur Young.’’ Mélanges d’histoire offerts a Henri Pirenne, 
Brussels, 1926. 


V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 
Aseoli, Georges. ‘‘Histoire littéraire, XVIII° siécle.”’ RSH, 


XLITI (1927), 150-54. 


Notes on recent publications relating to French literature in the eighteenth 
century. 


Aubignae, L’Abbé d’. La pratique du théatre. Nouvelle édition, 
avee des corrections et des additions inédites de ]’auteur, une 
préface et des notes par Pierre Martino. Paris: Champion, 
1927. 

Bray, René. La formation de la doctrine classique en France. 


Paris: Hachette, 1927. 


Rev. by H. C. Lancaster in MLN, XLII (1927), 414-16; by W. A. N[itze] 
in MP, XXV (1927), 246; by Arthur Tilley in MLR, XXIII (1928), 88-91; 
in RLC, VII (1927), 554. 

This book is a study of literary theory in France from about 1600 to about 
1670—an important period, of which previous investigators have given only 
an incomplete or one-sided account. The matter is arranged in four parts. 
The first deals with the origins of the classical doctrine, with special emphasis 
on the Italian influence and the cult of Aristotle; the second, with the funda- 
mental principles of the doctrine (the utilitarian aims of poetry, the respective 
parts of genius and art in the poet’s inspiration, the necessity of rules and 
their foundation in reason, the imitation of nature, and the imitation of the 
ancients) ; the third, with the rules common to various genres (verisimilitude, 
decorum, the unities, ete.) ; and the fourth, with the rules peculiar to particular 
genres (tragedy, tragicomedy, comedy, heroic poetry, pastoral, lyric, and satire). 
So far as one can judge who is not a specialist in the field, the author has 
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done a thorough and careful piece of work. He has read extensively—his 
bibliography contains the names of close to a hundred writers; he has asked, 
in the main, the right questions; and he has built his results into a clearly 
organized and well-proportioned volume, which no one who is interested in 
the doctrinal aspects of neo-classicism can afford to neglect. The only quarrel 
I have with the book is that its method is perhaps too exclusively descriptive. 
It is not enough to be told what the theorists of literature thought about such 
matters as the rules, the obligation to imitate nature, or the relations between 
the imagination and the reason. We want to know why it was natural for 
them to think as they did—why, in fact, they could hardly have thought other- 
wise. In a word, we want an explanatory study of literary theory, in which 
the doctrines of the critics are interpreted in the light of the basic assump- 
tions and points of view dominant in other fields of speculation at the time. 
Such a study, at once precise in its analysis and comprehensive in its scope, 
is, I believe, one of the outstanding desiderata in the domain with which M. 
Bray’s book is concerned. I regret that he has not undertaken it. But the 
lack can be supplied in the future, and in the meantime he has written a book 
which, within the limits of its plan, contains a vast amount of well digested 
and useful information, much of which is accessible in no other place. 


Brewer, Edward V. ‘‘Lessing and ‘the corrective virtue in com- 
edy.’’’ JEGP, XXVI (1927), 1-23. 

Lessing studied in the light of the controversy, precrpitated by Shaftesbury, 
over laughter as a ‘‘test of truth.’’ 

Brunschvieg, Léon. ‘‘Mathématique et métaphysique chez Des- 
eartes.’’ Revue de métaphysique et de morale, XXXIV 
(1927), 277-324. 

Apropos of Gilson’s edition of the Discours de la méthode. 

Croce, Benedetto. ‘‘I] pensiero italiano nel seicento, V-VI.’’ La 
Critica, XXV (1927), 1-37, 69-84. 

Croce, Benedetto. ‘‘La poesia e la letteratura italiana nel seicen- 
to.’’ La Critica, XXV (1927), 133-57, 197-224, 269-99, 341-59. 

Daudin, Henri. De Linné a Jussieu: méthodes de la classification 
et idée de série en botanique et en zoologie (1740-1790). Paris: 
Alean, 1926. 
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Facultés catholiques, 1927. 

Magendie, Maurice. Du nouveau sur l’Astrée. Paris: Champion, 
1927. 

Minderhoud, H. J. La Henriade dans la littérature hollandaise. 
Paris: Champion, 1927. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de lit- 
térature comparée,’’ No. 34.) 

Moorhead, M. Dorothy. ‘‘Zes Ruines de Volney.’’ French quar- 

terly, IX (1927), 138-46. 


A rather superficial analysis of the content of Volney’s book, with some in- 
dication of its significance. 


Mornet, Daniel. ‘‘ Philosophie de la littérature ou histoire de la 


littérature.’’ Romanic review, XVIII (1927), 103-13. 

A discussion of method in literary history inspired by Spingarn’s review 
of Magendie’s La Politesse mondaine (Romanic review, XVII, 71-73) and by 
Folkierski’s Entre le elassicisme et le romantisme. Under the name of ‘‘ philo- 
sophie de la littérature’’ the writer attacks two tendencies in current literary 
study—hasty and over-ambitious syntheses and attempts to organize the inter- 
pretation of literary or intellectual developments on an international basis. 
The second of these tendencies he seems to look upon as a specific case of 
the first. Folkierski’s book perhaps affords some warrant for this view, and 
M. Mornet makes some excellent points in criticism of that author’s unhistorical 
treatment of Diderot (pp. 109-10) and of his haphazard selection of writers 
for study (p. 111). But the case for the historical study of common trends 
in European thought and literature is too solid to be disposed of by a single 
instance of defective method, and I cannot help thinking that much of M. 
Mornet’s argument is beside the point. At the same time he has written a 
provocative article, which should lead to a more precise definition of the aims 
and technique of ‘‘littérature générale.’’ 


Mornet, Daniel. [Reviews of F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue 
francaise, t. VII (1926), of Joseph Dedieu, Histoire politique 
des protestants frangais (1925), and of Henri Sée, L’évolution 
de la pensée politique en France au XVIII siécle (1925).] 
RHL, XXXIV (1927), 444-51. 


These three reviews contain interesting remarks on the history of ideas in 
eighteenth-century France and especially on the methods proper to their in- 
vestigation. 


Mornet, Daniel. ‘‘La véritable signification du Neveu de Rameau.”’ 
Revue des deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1927, pp. 881-908. 

Nitze, W. A. ‘‘Moliére et le mouvement libertin de la Renaissance.”’ 
RHL, XXXIV (1927), 356-76. 


An interesting study of the origins of Moliére’s ‘‘naturalism’’ and of the 
forms which it takes in his comedies. Professor Nitze perhaps makes too 
much of Pierre Charron. After all, as he himself acknowledges (pp. 361-63), 
the leading ideas of De la sagesse had been expressed by Montaigne and others 
in the preceding century, and they could, consequently, have reached Moliére 
through other channels. But the article is a valuable contribution to our 
understanding not only of Moliére but of the history of ethical naturalism 
in the Renaissance and seventeenth century. 
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Prévost, L’Abbé. Mémoires et aventures d’un homme de qualité 
qui s’est retiré du monde. Tome V: Séjour en Angleterre. 
Edition critique par Mysie E. I. Robertson. Paris: Champion, 
1927. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée,’’ 


No. 38.) 

Rev. by G. S[herburn] in MP, XXV (1927), 246-48; in RLC, VII (1927), 
600-01; in TLS, Oct. 20, 1927, p. 732. 

Volume V of the Abbé Prévost’s Mémoires d’un homme de qualité reflects 
largely the author’s desire to spread among his own countrymen knowledge 
and appreciation of England. This is what gives significance to the ninety- 
two pages of text for which Miss Robertson has provided a preface and numer- 
ous ‘‘notes explicatives.’’ 

The highlight of the preface is undoubtedly the attempt, by means of newly 
discovered documents, to show Prévost guilty, as had been previously charged 
by more or less hostile contemporaries, of trying to obtain money by means 
of a false draft, subject in consequence, according to the English law of the 
time, to capital punishment, and barely escaping this fate through the favor 
of the Eyles family against whom the fraud had been directed. In identifying 
the ‘‘Chevalier Ey . . .,’’ of whose son Prévost was the tutor, with Sir John 
Eyles rather than with Sir Robert Eyre, Miss Robertson departs from her 
predecessors and follows the lead of new testimony which, as she herself ad- 
mits, establishes her theory only ‘‘avec une quasi-certitude’’ (p. 8). On the 
more important question of Prévost’s guilt or innocence, she has discovered 
in the Sessions Rolls of Middlesex a document reading as follows: ‘‘ Mare 
Anthony Prevost, Committed 13th December by Thos. de Veil, Esq. on Oath 
of Francis Eyles Esq. upon a strong Suspicion of feloniously and falsely 
making a Promisary Note of the Sum of fifty pounds signed Francis Eyles 
payable to Mr. Prevost or Order and Uttering the same, knowing it to be 
false and with an Intent to Defraud him of the said sum of fifty pounds’’ (p. 
14). On the margin is the notation ‘‘Discharged.’’ Items in various news- 
papers of the time confirm the testimony of this document. The difference 
in name, Marec-Antoine instead of Antoine-Francgois, while raising some doubt, 
is not conclusive in favor of Prévost. Moreover, the period in question is a 
time when Prévost, for reasons which he does not definitely explain, abandoned 
temporarily the editorship of the Pour et contre. Again the matter remains 
in doubt, but Miss Robertson has made a very strong case, which the vague- 
ness of Prévost’s denials rather supports than refutes and which is bound to 
be taken into consideration by his future biographers. 

The extensive notes on the text are in general sane and remarkably com- 
plete. They show the background of Prévost’s England, his occasional ana- 
chronisms, the way in which his observations generally check with those of 
other travellers or guide books, in short whatever is necessary for understand- 
ing or controlling his text. Rarely does Miss Robertson exaggerate, but she 
appears to me to do so in regard to Prévost’s attitude toward Thomson: 
**Quoi qu’il en soit, ce tribut francais &4 Thomson, publié dés 1731, est d’un 
intérét qu’on ne saurait exagérer’’ (p. 156). Since, however, Prévost merely 
mentions Thomson’s name and links him with Prior and Addison as not in 
any way inferior ‘‘aux meilleurs Poétes de tous les tems’’ (p. 69), and since 
the sentence is absolutely lacking in definiteness or any sign of personal ap- 
preciation, the passage appears entirely undeserving of Miss Robertson’s en- 
thusiasm. It is significant also that Prévost does not discuss Thomson in his 
Pour et contre, where there was every reason for him to do so if he really 
appreciated him. In her preface (p. 31), Miss Robertson praises Prévost for 
avoiding the anachronism of speaking in his novel, whose action is supposed 
to be laid in 1716, of three important works which came after that time— 
Robinson Crusoe (1719), Gulliver’s travels (1726), and the Beggar’s opera 
(1728). The plausibility of this praise disappears, however, when we con- 
sider that in the Pour et contre Prévost did not treat Robinson Crusoe at all, 
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that he depreciated Gulliver’s travels in favor of Swift’s epistles, poems, and 
‘‘petites piéces,’’ and that he treated the Beggar’s opera as merely ‘‘une 
turlupinade, assez ingénieuse a la vérité, mais pleine de traits bas et obscénes.’* 
One would like proof for so important a statement as the following: ‘‘Le 
ton plus modéré de la critique subséquente (cf. Le Blanc) est di dans une 
grande mesure & 1’influence de Prévost’’ (p. 154). 

But the occasional statements which may be questioned are few in com- 
parison with the many which are thoroughly sound, giving evidence of pains- 
taking research intelligently interpreted. This critical edition is a valuable 
addition, not only to our knowledge of the Abbé Prévost, but also to that of 
Anglo-French literary relations during the eighteenth century. It will be fre- 
quently consulted by students of the period.—G. R. H. 


Ravier, E. Le systéme de Leibniz et le probléme des rapports de 
la raison et de la foi. Caen: J. Robert, 1927. 

Reynaud, Louis. Le romantisme: ses origines anglo-germaniques ; 
influences étrangéres et traditions nationales; le réveil du 


génie francais. Paris: A. Colin, 1926. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, V (1927), 176-79; by G. Chinard in MLN, 
XLII (1927), 188-94-(cf. also pp. 398-400); by H. Tronchon in RLC, VII 
(1927), 776-84. 


Rousseau, J. J. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau. Col- 
lationée sur les originaux, annotée et commentée par Thé- 
ophile Dufour et publiée par P.-P. Plan. Tomes V-VIII. 
Paris: A. Colin, 1926-27. 

Sée, Henri. Economic and social conditions in France during the 
eighteenth century. Translated from the French by E. H. 
Zeydel. New York: Knopf, 1927. 

Sonet, E. Voltaire et l’influence anglaise. Rennes: Ouest-Eclair, 
1926. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
NOTES FOR PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 


I should like to offer notes for two passages in support of Pro- 
fessor Grabo’s article on Shelley in The Philological Quarterly of 
April, 1927. He has already indicated the extent to which Shelley 
was interested in contemporary science; consequently, since this 
is in corroboration of his statements, I shall proceed much in the 
same manner as he did in his article. 


I 


Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 

From man’s high mind even to the central stone 

Of sullen lead; from Heaven’s star-fretted domes 

To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on: 
(P.U., IV., ll. 539-542) 

In this passage Shelley is adapting the Rosicrucian terminology 
to modern chemistry. The ‘‘elemental Genii’’ are the elements 
considered in present day chemistry. I do not know that the ele- 
ments of man’s brain were being studied at his time, but lead was 
known, and fallen meteors were being analyzed to discover elements 
hitherto unknown. The last line, however, is the one which needs 
explanation, and the explanation lies in the fact that the discovery 
of iodine was announced in 1814. On January 20 of that year 
Sir Humphrey Davy read a paper, ‘‘Some Experiments and Ob- 
servations on a new Substance which becomes a violet-coloured 
gas by Heat.’’ In part the abstract reads as follows: 

The discovery now announced to the Society was made about two years 
since by M. Courtois, a manufacturer of salt petre at Paris. It is produced 
from the ashes of sea-weeds. . . . The colour of its vapor has occasioned the 
French chemist to give it the name of iode.2 
The article which was originally published in France is reprinted 
in Nicholson’s Journal, the Annals of Philosophy, and the Philo- 
sophical Magazine of the same year. In the last named periodical 
alone there are nine papers recording experiments and speculations 
on iodine. This general interest in the discovery of iodine as 
evidenced by the number of references to it in scientific publications, 


1 Passim, Abstracts of the Papers printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, London, Vols. I and II, 1800-1830. 
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together with the characteristic of sublimation peculiar to iodine, 
makes me believe that the reference to the ‘‘elemental Genii who 
have homes’’ in ‘‘the dull weed some sea-worm battens on’’ can be 
no other than iodine. 


II 


The beams flash on 

And make appear the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles; anchors, beaks of ships; 
Planks turned to marble; quivers, helms, and spears, 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of scythed chariots, and the emblazonry 
Of trophies, standards, and armorial beasts, 
Round which death laughed, sepulchred emblems 
Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin! 
The wrecks beside of many a city vast, 
Whose population which the earth grew over 
Was mortal, but not human; see, they lie, 
Their-monstrous works, and uncouth skeletons, 
Their statues, homes and fanes; prodigious shapes 
Huddled in gray annihilation, split, 
Jammed in the hard, black deep; over these 
The anatomies of unknown winged things, 
And fishes which were isles of living scale, 
And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 
The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 
To which the tortuous strength of their last pangs 
Had crushed the iron crags; over these 
The jagged alligator, and the might 
Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 
Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores, 
And weed-overgrown continents of earth, 
Increased and multiplied like summer worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapped deluge round it like a cloke, and they 
Yelled, gasped, and were abolished ; 

(P.U., IV., ll 287-316) 


Undoubtedly there are a number of works which suggested the 
ideas in the passage just quoted; however, there are a number of 
passages in James Parkinson’s Organic Remains* which are so 
similar that they may well have been starting points for this de- 
scription of a prehistoric world. Some of these passages will be 
quoted and others cited to show the similarity. 

Relate to him that Valchius, in his commentary on the Klein Baur, tells of & 
truly curious fossil man found at Maria Kirch, near Strasburgh, by a miner 


who, breaking open the hollow of a rock, was astonished at beholding the figure 
of a man of silver, of five hundred pounds weight. If his interest and aston- 


2 Ibid., Vol. I, 1800-1814, p. 483. 

3 Op. cit., Vol. 43, January to June, 1814, PP. 57, 58, 141, 209, 210, 211, and 
270; Vol. 44, July to December, 1814, pp. 3 and 355. 
4 James Parkinson, Organic Remains, London, Vol. I, 1804; Vol. II, 1808; 
Vol. IIT, 1811. 
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ishment be not hereby sufficiently excited, tell him, we have more tales of 
wonder in store; of flocks of cattle, of large companies of men, and of even 
whole cities, with their inhabitants, being converted to stone. I could supply 
him, from a comparatively modern author, with an account of a troop of 
Spanish horsemen, who thus underwent the process of petrifaction. 

Organic Remains, I, 38. 

Tell him, I hope his faith will be comprehensive enough to enable him to 

receive, with full credit, the accounts delivered by Baptista Fulgosus, Lodo- 
vieus Moseardus, and Theodoris Moretus, that a whole ship, with its anchor, 
broken masts, and forty mariners, with their merchandize, were found, in the 
year 1460, in a mine fifty fathoms deep, in the neighborhood of Berne, in 
Switzerland. 

Organic Remains, I, 38. 


There are a number of references to petrifaction of wood, the 
four closest parallels being found on pages 55, 121, 313, and 377, 
of volume one. The closest of these is the one found on page 121: 


Mr. Brand informs us, that Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. and President of the 
Royal Society favored him with an inspection of a large specimen of fossil 
coal. ... Some of them are more, and some less woody; one is a fair plank of 
wood. Organic Remains, I, 121. 


It has been with considerable pleasure that I have heard you describe the 
terrific magnificence of the caverns of the Peak and several other similar 
eaverns in this island. But these must yield to the caverns of Germany and 
Hungary, in whieh we have not only to admire prodigious subterranean ex- 
cavations, embellished with stalactitic decorations, but to contemplate in an 
inexhaustible accumulation of the remains of animals of a former world, some 
of which appear to be unknown to use in a living state. 

Many of these have been noticed by different authors. . .. Among the most 
—" of these caverns are those of Gaylenreuth, on the confines of Bay- 
reuth. 


After a lengthy description of this cavern, Parkinson continues 
on page 419: 


One of the earliest conjectures, after that of these caverns having been 
temples in which sacrifices had been performed by the earliest inhabitants of 
these parts, was that they had been the retreats of robbers, and that these 
were the bones of those they had murdered. 

Organic Remains, III, 415, 419. 


Chapters XVI and XVII of volume three are devoted to fossil 
remains of fishes; in them Parkinson describes the scales of fishes 
being found in a high state of preservation. 


Captain William Chapman, in the fiftieth volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, p. 688, gives an account of finding, on the sea shore, about half a mile 
from Whitby, part of the bones of an animal appearing to have been an alli- 
gator. They were found in a kind of black slate. 

Organic Remains, III, 281. 


Other animals you will find thus astonishingly entombed, possessing, in- 
deed, many of the anatomical characteristics of animals now existing, but dif- 
fering so much, in other respects, as to require to be considered, as entirely 
different from any which are now known to exist. Thus you will behold the 
bones of an animal, of which the magnitude is so great; as to warrant the 
cenviction, that the bulk of this dreadful, unknown animal, exceeded three 
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times that of the lion; and to authorize the belief, that animals have existed, 
which have possessed, with all the dreadful propensities of that animal, its 
power of destroying, in a three-fold degree. You will also view the remains of 
a being of the magnitude, at least, of the elephant; which was armed with 
tusks, equally dreadful, as a weapon, with those borne by that animal; possess- 
ing, in addition to these, enormously huge grinders, supposed to bear the dis- 
tinctive marks of those creatures, which gain their food, by preying on those 
of inferior powers and size. The jaws of an animal bearing a near resemblance 
to those of a crocodile, you will perceive to be armed with teeth, not widely dif- 
ferent from those of the shark. In a word, you will be repeatedly astonished 
by the discovery of the remains of animals, of which no living prototype is to 


be found. 
Organic Remains, I, 10-11. 

C. A. Brown 
Purdue University 


GREEN SHOE-STRINGS!1 


Colors in costume of sixteenth-century plays do not mean much 
to a twentieth-century reader or audience, but to a contemporary 
audience, who knew the symbolism, they conveyed as much mean- 
ing as did words. The language of colors was at first intimately 
connected with religion. By the sixteenth century, however, it had 
been degraded to secular use. 

The lover’s colors were the most frequently mentioned or satirized 
in the literature of that period. Every student of the drama is 
familiar with Amorphus’s directions to Asotus concerning the 
variety of ribbons he should keep about his person ‘‘to be presently 
answerable to any hourly or half hourly change ‘‘in colors of his 
mistress? ; he is familiar also with Berowne’s hope that he will never 
be under the rule of cupid and ‘‘wear his colors like a tumbler’s 
hoop!’’? But the significance of the separate colors has not been 
understood. 

Romanello expresses part of the love symbolism in his sneering 
remark to Clarella concerning the revelation of woman’s heart 
through the colors of her dress;* the hopeful Malvolio wears yel- 
low*®; the rustic bridegroom wears at least a touch of green®; the 
rejected lover, ‘‘black and tawnie, which mourning colors be’’;’ 


1 This article is part of a larger study, Costwme in English Drama 1533-1638, 
a from the writer’s tenure of the A. A. U. W. European Fellowship 

2 Cynthia’s Revels, V, ii, 18-22, 29-36. 

3 Love’s Labour’s Lost, III, i, 195. Cp. also Astrophel and Stella, LIV. 

4 Ford, Fancies Chaste and Noble, III, iii. Gifford, II, 278. 
Malvolio’s Crossgartered Yellow Stockings,’ ’ Modern Philology, XXV, 

6 Beaumont and Fletcher, Prophetess, V, iii. Cambridge ed., V, 382. Also 
Greene’s Vision, Grosart ed., XII, 228. 

7 Edward Vere, ‘‘Complaint of a lover,’’ Paradise of Dainty Devices, 70. 
Also Tofte, ‘‘ Alba,’’ Grosart, Occasional Issues, XI, 104. 
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but an excellent recital of some of the lover’s colors is given by Sir 
Abraham when he is rejected: 


Well, since I am disdained, off garters blue! 
Which signify Sir Abram’s love was true; 
Off cypress black! for thou befits not me; 
Thou art not cypress of the cypress true 
Befitting lovers. Out green shoe-strings, out! 
Wither in pocket. 
His reference to green shoe-strings is interesting since it alludes 
to what may have been a court of love custom. In L’arrets Amours, 


a suitor asks judgment against his rival: 

En possession & saisine qu’il ne doit porter la botte fauue pour 1’amour elle, 
—qu’il ne peut pareillement fermer sa botte fauue, d’esquillette verde—qu’il 
ne doit point aux harnois de ses cheuaux porter la liuree d’elle, n’auoir plus 
d’une robbe neuue la semaine—ne qu’il ne doit auoir & son bénet, rubas de 
soye verde.9 
In another case of ‘‘trois compaignés d’amours’’ complaining 
against three ladies who had usurped masculine.love insignia, the 
court granted the ladies equal rights with men in wearing yellow 
shoes with green shoe-strings.’° 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 
London, England 


THE USE OF THE WEAK INFLECTION OF THE GOTHIC ADJECTIVE 
IN A VOCATIVE FUNCTION 


As is well known, an adjective used in an exclamation of ad- 
dress usually requires in Gothie the weak declension. To this rule 
there are a few exceptions, the nature of which has been correctly 
interpreted, I think, by Professor G. O. Curme in his article ‘‘Is 
the Gothie Bible Gothic?’ (J. E. G. P., X. [1910], pp. 368-9). 

Professor Curme here points out that wherever (either in Greek 
or in Gothic) the nominative case form of a noun is used in a 
vocative function, it gives to the utterance ‘‘the force of a declara- 
tion or predication as well as that of an exclamation.’’ 

In illustration of this principle he cites the two following par- 
allel passages: ‘‘hails Piudans Iudaie!’’ ‘‘Xaioe, 6 
Tovdatwv,’? John xix, 3, and ‘‘hails, Piudan Iudaie!’’, ‘‘Xaioe, 


8 Woman is a Weathercock, Dodsley, Old Plays, XI, 30. 


® Martial d’Auvergne, L’arrets d’amours, 1460-65. Published 1521 (without 
pagination). Above references from Gandouin ed., 1581, Paris. ‘‘Le V 
Arret,’’ 29, 30. 

10 Ibid, ‘‘Le XLIII Arret,’’ 203. 
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“Iovdaiwv,’’ Mark xv, 18, ‘‘Hail, thou King of the 
Jews.”’ 

In the latter passage the vocative case expresses a mere exclama- 
tion, whereas in the former passage the nominative case lends to 
this exclamation the force of a declaration or predication. The 
passage which has the vocative case (piudan) Professor Curme 
translates by ‘‘Hail, King of the Jews’’ (a formal greeting) ; the 
passage which has the nominative case (piudans) he renders by 
“*Gesegnet sei der Kénig der Juden’’ (a definite personal declara- 
tion). 

There is no doubt in my mind that Professor Curme has correctly 
interpreted the distinction between the use of the vocative and the 
nominative case in exclamatory sentences. His further application 
of this same principle to the distinction between the use of the 
weak and strong-inflection of the adjective in a vocative function 
(ef. p. 369) seems to me also sound, namely, that the weak inflec- 
tion simply renders the force of an exclamation, whereas the strong 
inflection adds to this exclamation ‘‘the force of a declaration or 
predication.’’ 

In illustration of this principle Professor Curme cites Mark ix, 
25: ‘‘pu ahma, bu unrodjands jah baubs, ik bus anabiuda,’’ ‘‘t0 
avetua to GAahov xai xw@ov, émttacow,’’ ‘Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee.’’ The strong form of the participle and 
adjective here preserves a declarative force, i.e., the thought is, 
‘“‘Dumb and deaf as thou art’’; ef. Rom. vii, 24, ‘‘wainahs ik 
manna!’’ ‘‘taAainwoos éyw ‘‘ Wretched man that I 
am’’ (ef. Curme, p. 368). 

I may add to Professor Curme’s illustration a still clearer ex- 
ample of this function of the strong declension, namely, Luke i, 
28: ‘‘fagino, anstai audahafta, frauja mip bus; Piupido pu in 
qinom,’’ ‘‘yaige, 6 Gov, Ov 
év yuvattiv,’’ ‘‘Hail, thou highly favored, the Lord be with thee, 
thou blessed among women.’’ 

We see here what Streitberg calls (Got. Elementarb® §274, I, 
Anm. 4) ‘‘einen merkwiirdigen Wechsel von starker und schwacher 
Flexion im Vokativ,’’ namely, audahafta (strong) and piupido 
(weak), both used in a vocative function. Evidently the strong 
adjective audahafta here adds to the exclamation a predicative 
function, i.e., ‘‘O, thou art highly favored,’’ ‘‘Highly favored as 
thou art,’’ whereas the weak adjective piubido has merely the force 
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of an exclamation, i.e., ‘‘O, thou blessed one.’’ If we look at the | 
question from this viewpoint, the shift from the strong to the weak 
inflection of the adjective in the vocative is not so ‘‘merkwiirdig”’ 
as Streitberg seems to imply. 

The same principle applies, I think, to the use of the weak and 
the strong adjective in exclamations addressed in the third person’ 
(as well as in the second person). Take, for instance, the numerous 
eases where the original Greek has the adjectives evAoynuévos and 
ethoyntés used in exclamations addressed in the third person. 

The exclamation ‘‘evAoynuévos 6 éoyxduevos,’’ ‘‘Blessed he who 
comes,’’ Wulfila regularly renders (J. xii, 13; L. xix, 38; Mk. xi, 
9, ete.) by piupbida sa qimanda,’’ i.e., by the weak form of the 
adjective ; similarly ‘‘ biubido so qimandei piudangardi,’’ M. xi, 10. 
The weak form of the adjective expresses an exclamation (the voca- 
tive function),? i.e., ‘‘Blessed be he who comes,’’ just as in the 
second person; ef. ‘‘piubido pu in qinom,’’ ‘‘Blessed (be) thou 
among women,’’ L. i, 28. 

On the other hand, the adjective evAoyyntés in the exclamation 
“‘sihoyntos 6 Bedc,’’ ‘‘Blessed the Lord,’’ is regularly rendered 
by ‘‘piubibs gup’’ (Rom. ix, 5; II. Cor. i, 3; Eph. i, 3, ete.), ice., 
by the strong form of the adjective. Here we have an exclamation 
equivalent in force to an assertion, i.e., ‘‘ Blessed is the Lord’’; the 
strong form of the adjective adding to the exclamation a predica- 
tion, just as in the second person, ef. ‘‘fagino, anstai audahafta’’ 
(fem. st.), ‘‘Rejoice, thou [art] highly favored,’’ L. i, 28. 

Since in the third person no shift between the vocative and the 
nominative case is possible, only the Gothie has here the means for 
differentiating a purely exclamatory phrase from one which is also 
an assertion. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


A NOTE ON LYLY’S EUPHUES 
John Lyly, Euphues and His England, ed. R. Warwick Bond 
(The Complete Works of John Lyly, Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1902, II), p. 215, ‘‘This is she that resembling the noble 


1It will be noted that Professor Curme translates the nominative case 
piudans in the exclamation ‘‘hails piudans Iudaie’’ by the third person, ‘‘Ge- 
segnet sei der Konig der Juden.’’ 

2 Cf. O. Behaghel (P. B. Beitr. 43, 155) who surmises that the weak inflection 
of the Germanic adjective had its origin in the vocative case. 
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Queene of Navarr, useth the marigolde for hir flower,’’ ete. To 
the list of illustrations of this passage offered by Mr. Bond and 
by Messrs. Croll and Clemons (Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit, 
ete., London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1916, p. 446), should 
now be added A Newe ballade of the Marigolde, printed by Dr. 
Hyder E. Rollins in his Old English Ballads (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1920), p. 8. This ballad (i.e., broadside) in four- 
teen eight line stanzas (riming ababbcbc) was written by William 
Forrest (and signed by him), a Catholic ‘‘preest,’’ who served as 
one of the chaplains of Queen Mary I of England, to honor her. It 
was licensed for reprinting, according to Dr. Rollins, 1569-70 and 
may have been the very poem Lyly had in mind when writing the 
above passage in Euphues. 


ALLEN R. BENHAM 


The University of Washington 
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On the Origin of the Gerund in English, by George Ch. van Langenhove, Ph.D. 
xxviii + 132 pp. (=—Recueil de Travaux Publiés par la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l’Université de Gand, 56° fascicule). Gand: Van Rys- 
selberghe & Rombaut; Paris: Edouard Champion, 1925. 

This monograph, On the Origin of the Gerund in English, by Dr. G. C. van 
Langenhove, of the University of Gand, bears the subtitle, ‘‘Phonology,’’ and 
is restricted almost entirely to the phonological phase of the problem discussed. 
Whether this monograph is to be followed by another dealing with other phases 
of the problem is not indicated; but the excellence of the present study makes 
the reader long for a sequel thereto. 

As an introduction Dr. van Langenhove gives a brief conspectus of previous 
discussions concerning the origin of the English Gerund by Professors J. L. 
Armstrong, H. Logeman, Eugen Einenkel, G. O. Curme, and others. While 
commending the work of these gentlemen, he holds that their studies are in- 
conclusive, largely, he believes, because they approach the problem primarily 
from the standpoint of syntax, whereas one should begin, as he does, with 
the phonology of the gerund. 

Of the phonological factors in the evolution of the English gerund Dr. van 
Langenhove gives a remarkably careful and detailed study, devoting a chapter 
each to the endings of the Verbal Noun, the Present Participle, and the In- 
finitive, in Old English and in Middle English. He reaches the conclusion (p. 
132) that ‘‘the Gerund . . . owes its existence to a double confusion: (a) of 
the inflected and uninflected infinitives, as its form is the inflected one with- 
out the preposition to; (b) of this infinitive in -n and the verbal noun in -ing, 
both words having in the spoken language the same form, often the same 
meaning, sometimes the same construction.’’ This conclusion differs appre- 
ciably from the two leading theories hitherto advanced as to the origin of the 
English gerund, that by Professor Einenkel, who holds that the English gerund 
is largely due to Anglo-Norman influence upon English syntax, and that of 
Professor Curme, who considers the English gerund a native development from 
the Old English verbal noun in -ung (-ing) without any foreign help what- 
ever. One may admit that some such confusion of verbal forms took place 
as that indicated by Dr. van Langenhove without accepting his conclusion 
that the English gerund ‘‘owes its existence’’ to such confusion of forms. 
To me the origin of the English gerund seems primarily a problem of syntax 
rather than of phonology,—a thesis that I hope to develop somewhat at length 
in a paper to be published in the near future. Meantime I am deeply grate- 
ful for Dr. van Langenhove’s acute and learned discussion of the. phonological 
aspect of a difficult problem, to the solution of which problem he has made, 
if not a conclusive, a noteworthy contribution. 

As is evident from his prefixed ‘‘Bibliography,’’ Dr. van Langenhove has 
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taken account of most of the more important articles and monographs bearing 
directly on the origin of the gerund in English and of many articles that have 
only an indirect bearing thereon. He laments that he did not have access to 
the Jena dissertation of Dr. R. Blume, Ueber den Ursprung und die Ent- 
wickelung des Gerundiums im Englischen (Bremen, 1880). Perhaps it would 
be well to add to his list the following:—Bradhering, H.: Das Englische 
Gerundium, Emden Program, 1895; Callaway, M., Jr.: The Appositive Par- 
ticiple in Anglo-Saxon, Baltimore, 1901, and his Studies in the Syntax of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, Baltimore, 1918 (in each of which is discussed ‘‘the 
Governing Power of the Present Participle’’ in Old English and in the kindred 
Germanic languages); Ellinger, J.: ‘‘Gerundium, Infinitiv, und That-satz 
als Adverbale oder Adnominale Erginzung,’’ in Anglia, XXXIII (1910), 
480-522; Erckmann, L.: Infinitive and Gerund as a Means of Abbreviating 
Substantive Sentences in the English Language,’’ Rostock Dis., Liineberg, 
1875; Erdmann, A.: The History of the Verbal Forms in -Ing, Part I. Old 
Anglo-Saxon Period, Uppsala Dis., Stockholm, 1871; Farrar, T. J.: The 
Gerund in Old English, Washington and Lee Dis., Baltimore, 1902; Few, W. 
P.: ‘‘ Verbal Nouns in -IJnde in Middle English and the Participial -Ing Suffix,’’ 
in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, V (1896), 269- 
276; Hoefer, A.: ‘‘Zu Particip und Gerundium,’’ in Germania, XV (1870), 
53-61; Kriiger, G.: ‘‘Die Partizipiale Gerundialfiigung: Ihr Wesen und Ihr 
Ursprung,’’ in Englische Studien, XXXVII (1906), 375-385; ibidem: ‘‘The 
English Participle Present and Gerund,’’ in Notes and Queries, 11th series, 
Vol. VI, 1912, p. 65; March, F. A.: A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language, New York, 1873; Onions, C. T.: ‘‘The History of the Eng- 
lish Gerund,’’ in Englische Studien, XLVIII (1914-1915), 169-171; Poutsma, 
H.: The Infinitive, the Gerund, and the Participles of the English Verb, 
Groningen, 1923; Rahts, G.: Bemerkungen iiber den Gebrauch der Englischen 
Participien auf -Ing, Rastenburg Progr., 1859; Rusteberg, F. G. A.: Historical 
Development of the Gerund in the English Language, Leipzig Dis., Gottingen, 
1874; Schmidt, W.: <Abhandlung iiber die Englische Verbalform auf -Ing, 
Konigsberg, 1872; Smith, R.: Participle and Infinitive in -Ing (=Bulletin 
of the University of South Carolina, No. 27), Columbia, 1911; Weber, W. L.: 
‘‘The English Gerund,’’ in Proceedings of the Modern Language Association 
of America for 1899, pp. lxxv-lxxvi; Wegener, W.: Abhandlung iiber die 
Englische Verbalform auf -Ing, Kénigsberg, 1872; Weyhe, H.: Zu den Alten- 
glischen Verbalabstrakten auf -Nes und -Ing, -Ung, Leipzig, 1910; and Wil- 
lert, H.: ‘‘Vom Gerundium,’’ in Englische Studien, XXXV (1905), 372-382. 
MorGAN CALLAWAY, JR. 


University of Texas 


Comparative Idiom: An Introduction to the Study of Modern Languages, by 

R. J. Hayes. vii + 108 pp. Hodges, Figgis & Company, Dublin, 1927. 

To most students of languages, this author believes, a foreign language is 
simply ‘‘a kind of algebraical substitution of new words and idioms for the 
words and idioms of their native tongue.’’ The aim of Comparative Idiom 
is to broaden the narrow linguistic outlook of which this misconception is an 
expression by bringing together and contrasting linguistic facts from a variety 
of modern languages. The ‘‘method of procedure’’ is in conformity with the 
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author’s conviction that ‘‘if the student is to possess a broad linguistic out- 
look, he must regard the expression in language of any given idea as a prob- 
lem which is capable of several different solutions.’’ In each chapter the 
author first discusses one of ‘‘the fundamental ideas of mankind’’ and then 
(except in one case) presents the variant modes of expression of the idea in 
the languages compared (English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, Irish, Russian, and Finnish). The ideas with reference 
to the expression of which these languages are compared, as they are desig- 
nated in the book and in the order of treatment, are the following: existence, 
the definite and the indefinite, the part and the whole, indefinite agent, in- 
definite personal agent, indirect agency, time, duration (transient duration, 
continuous duration, completed duration, inceptive duration), futurity, pos- 
sibility, feeling, the animate and the inanimate, polite address, purpose, and 
possession. Though in general interesting, the treatment of these ideas is 
often loose and sometimes superficial. To illustrate: ‘‘One of the simplest 
statements we can make is that an object exists... . Our ordinary statements 
of existence may . . . be considered under two headings, first, existence in a 
certain place, and secondly, the existence of an object of a certain kind.’’ An 
example of a statement of existence in a certain place is There is a dog in 
the garden and one of the existence of an object of a certain kind is There 
are dogs that bark and dogs that do not. It should be clear, I believe, first, 
that the examples are not necessarily relevant, and further, that for one thing 
the two types of predication are not of the same logical kind and for another 
neither type is of the logical kind indicated. The most remarkable statement 
in the book, beeause it is the worst, is no doubt the following: ‘‘ ‘I have 
built a house’ denotes a completed duration of about one year.’’ The treat- 
ment of idioms, while undoubtedly accurate, is too often simply so much 
‘‘algebraical substitution’’; the reader not familiar with the languages com- 
pared, indeed, for whom presumably it is primarily intended, will frequently 
find it quite unintelligible. 
Oscar E. JOHNSON 

The University of Iowa 


Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary Circle, by Ruth Avaline Hesselgrave. 

xii + 93 pp. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1927. 

This little book has a pretty frontispiece but no index. These two facts 
are representative of the conspicuous merit and the not insignificant defect 
of Miss Hesselgrave’s study of the Batheaston coterie. For she has written 
an entertaining essay full of lively details concerning Lady Miller, her hus- 
band, her bouts-rimés, and the poets and poetasters who frequented her 
fashionable assemblies between 1772 and 1781, but the essay is distinctly not 
an exhaustive summarizing of the results of systematic and thorough research. 
In particular, the author was unnecessarily at a loss for contemporary evidence 
concerning the activities of the Batheaston circle ‘in the three or four years 
immediately following the return of the Millers from France in 1772. Biblio- 
graphical suggestions from Maier’s Christopher Anstey u. der ‘‘New Bath 
Guide’’ (Munich, 1914) would have led her to consult an illuminating group 
of satirical squibs that sputtered about Batheaston in 1774 and 1775. Of 
these pieces the most important is Anstey’s The Priest Dissected: A Poem, 
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addressed to the Rev. Mr. - - - -, Author of Regulus, Toby, Caesar, and 
other Satirical Pieces in the public Papers (Bath, 1774). Another satire that 
might have been a helpful source of contemporary opinion is The Sentence 
of Momus on the Poetical Amusements at a Villa near Bath (1775). One 
might cite other pertinent titles not mentioned in Miss Hesselgrave’s text or 
notes. But to do so in a review would be to place a false emphasis, for the 
pleasant harmony of tone in this charming essay is sufficient merit to offset 
the author’s minor shortcomings in the matter of exhaustive investigation of 
available sources of information. 
RoBerT C. WHITFORD 


Knox College 


Le Lai d’Haveloc and Gaimar’s Haveloc Episode, edited by Alexander Bell, 
M.A. (Deacon’s School, Petersborough). Longmans, Green and Co. for 
Manchester University Press. 1926. 

Mr. Bell gives us a new and accurate edition of the Haveloc episode con- 
tained in Gaimar’s Estoire des Anglais, and of the Lat d’Haveloc. This sup- 
plies a need felt by students of Old French, for the early editions are almost 
inaccessible and the latest edition (Rolls Series) is far from satisfactory. The 
poems are preceded by a substantial introduction which discusses several points 
of importance. In this Mr. Bell expounds his thesis which attributes the 
authorship of the Haveloc episode to Gaimar himself and establishes a new 
relationship between the Lai and Gaimar’s Haveloc. 

This episode has seemed to several to be an addition to the text of the 
Estoire des Anglais; Mr. Bell contends that it was added by Gaimar himself 
(about 1170) after he had already begun his translation of the A. S. Chronicle. 
This contention is based upon a very imposing number of arguments, linguistic, 
metrical, and stylistic. 

The Lai is written in a dialect very similar to the French of the continent, 
and this fact seems to indicate that it was written by an immigrant rather 
than by a native of England; that he had lived only a short time in the country 
at the time when he wrote is suggested by the fact that, if his local allusions 
are rather definite, he knows nothing of the geography outside of Lincoln- 
shire. (The date is given as the early beginning of the 13th century.) 

The story of the two is similar,—a little more detailed in the Lai, with but 
few changes: The story of the hero, his royal birth, his youth and how he 
became a scullion in the kitchens of King Edelsi is related in the beginning 
of the Lai before we are acquainted with Haveloc, and not in Gaimar. 

There are a great many passages exactly parallel in expression in the two. 
This fact led Kupferschmidt to postulate the existence of an early French 
Haveloc from which both might be derived. But Mr. Bell dismisses this 
hypothetical source and asserts that the Lat is undoubtedly derived from 
Gaimar’s version of the Haveloc story. The changes in details (as, for in- 
stance, the greater part played by Argentille) he attributes to the influence of 
Marie de France. The author has also mixed in a few traditions which he 
gathered orally in the country where he had recently settled. 

As for Gaimar’s sources, Mr. Bell contends that they were immediately 
English. The episode had its source in the English Havelok ; however, Gaimar 
is responsible for the Arthurian connections of the story which did not appear 
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in the English version. But was there no other continental influence? We 
cannot help thinking in reading both versions of the contemporary of Cuaran 
or Haveloc, Ratnouart of the Aliscamps. Both heroes are of royal birth and 
both doing menial work in the kitchen of a king who has chosen them for 
their strength. Such is indeed the characteristic of both. They are hand- 
some and powerful, and we are made to feel that life has more in store for 
them, something more noble than the work of a scullion. This is a mere im- 
pression, but it is felt quite markedly at the reading of the poems. 

The introduction offers to the student and the philologue scholarly chapters 
on the description of the MSS., the language, syntax, phonology, and versi- 
fication of both works. The notes that follow are not the least interesting 
part; there is true erudition in them, enjoyable in its presentation. 
University of Iowa A. J. DICKMAN 


Keats and Shakespeare. A Study of Keats’ Poetic Life from 1816 to 1820, 

by John Middleton Murry. Oxford University Press, London. 1925. 

The Mind of John Keats, by Clarence Dewitt Thorpe. Oxford University 

Press. American Branch. New York. 1926. 

Of these two studies—for neither is a biography in the ordinary sense of 
the word, that of Mr. Murry stands first, both chronologically, and in point 
of intrinsic importance and literary charm. It is penetrating, intensely sym- 
pathetic, and phrased not infrequently with eloquence and force. The title, 
however, and the point of view which it suggests, is the least satisfactory and 
plausible feature of the book. The comparison with Shakespeare, despite all 
the effort expended, remains forced and extraneous; to begin with, a mere 
point of departure; and in the section where it is most prominently developed, 
of only incidental significance. The maxim on which the study may be said 
to be grounded is that ‘‘Great poets mean what they say’’ (p. 55), that 
‘‘the true poet utters his own soul.’’ On this presumption, brushing aside the 
mask of the dramatist, Murry, like Dowden and others, reads into the life 
of Shakespeare a story of middle years of disillusionment and despair, striking- 
ly paralleled by the experience of Keats. Eventually both authors arrive at 
what Keats has himself termed ‘‘ Negative Capability,’’ a state of mind 
peculiar to the very greatest poets, in which (p. 48) ‘‘they can forgive, not 
only men, but life itself.’’ To make possible such a dubious comparison it 
is necessary to disregard the tremendous differences in the type of art ex- 
hibited by the two poets; while, in the case of Keats, in order to give some 
support to this new conception of the last years, Murry finds himself forced 
specifically to deny that Keats’ ‘‘mind or powers were denatured by disease, 
or that the love passion—was morbid, or grotesque, or humiliating.’’ The 
method of analysis employed to strengthen these unusual contentions deserves 
nothing but praise. The letters and the poetry are here organized into a 
synthesis which makes of the poet’s poetic biography a psychologically unified 
whole. Thus viewed, the individual poems fall into their proper places, and 
seem the outgrowth of recognizable states of mind. The chapter, ‘‘Soul- 
Making,’’ presents an aspect of the life of Keats often overlooked, his view 
of life as related to God. Murry justifies the chapter by an eloquent defence 
of Poetry as ‘‘one of the few roads that remain open to the eternal reality, 
that is less directly and less fully expressed in religion.’’ The author is none 
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too friendly to Keats’ friend, Charles Brown, and sees the poet striking at 
him in the réle of the old philosopher in Lamia, since Brown disapproved of 
Keats’ fondness for Fanny Brawne just as Appolonius did of that of his 
young friend, Lycius. As regards the disputed relation of the two Hyperions, 
Murry is unmoved by Miss Lowell’s contention, and insists that the second 
Hyperion was really written second. 

In comparison with the work of Murry, that of Thorpe is more conventional 
in outline, clearer, more disposed to take things at their face value, perhaps 
for the casual student the more useful. It parallels Murry at many points, even 
to treating briefly Keats’ religious ideas, and is copiously illustrated with 
well-chosen passages from the letters. Especially strong is Thorpe’s analysis 
of Keats’ philosophic ideas, and his interpretation of the great odes, and of 
Hyperion, in the light of philosophy. Though it lacks the fire of Murry, and 
his transcendental conception of the significance of great poets in general, 
and of Keats in particular, Professor Thorpe’s book is none the less a sensible 


and useful one, admirably balancing and complementing its companion volume. 
University of Iowa - BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 


Anatole France, the Degeneration of a Great Artist, by Barry Cerf. The Dial 

Press, New York, 1926. xi + 297 pp. + appendix. 

After the biographical introduction the work consists of two main parts 
entitled the Thinker and the Artist. Supporting his thesis by copious cita- 
tions, the author points out in the first part in chapters with such titles as 
the Sensualist, the Humanist, the Socialist, the failure of Anatole France to 
take any aspect of life seriously. He let himself be guided by the charms of 
physical pleasures and by aimless curiosity. France hated effort and therefore 
became a dilettante, unwilling to undergo the discipline and make the effort 
of will that mark the true humanist. France shows himself also to be no real 
socialist because, while scoffing at decency and exalting anarchy, he also proves 
that the socialistic program will lead us nowhere. 

Turning in the second part to the question of style, Professor Cerf insists 
that it is an error to suppose that the term classic is the best description of 
France’s style. The outstanding qualities of his style, warmth, richness, clever- 
ness, sensuousness, are romantic, not classic. In classic literature content is 
the aim, style is incidental and inseparable from content. With France con- 
tent is subordinate to style. France is a great ironist, says Professor Cerf, 
but the supreme irony lies in the fact that the public has been led to hail as 
classic a writer whose chief qualities are romantic. 

The appendix contains a chronological list of France’s works with the titles 
of English translations, when translations exist, and a brief list of books con- 
taining recollections of France or of his conversations. 

Such a study is suggestive but not final. The author would probably be 
the first to admit that the work is subjective and that others may not agree 
with him. 

University of Iowa 


CHARLES E. YOUNG 
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